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NEWS OF TIE WEEK, 
—_———— 


R. GOSCHEN has, we believe, been admitted into the Cabinet. 
There is apparently some hitch or obstacle of etiquette to a 
formal acknowledgment of the fact, but still he has in some sufficient 
manner been offered and has accepted the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The appointment has been received everywhere with pleasure, not 
only because Mr. Goschen will make an excellent minister and 
admirable support to Mr. Gladstone, but because it shows that 
the regime of the “sages” is at last drawing to a close. Why, 
with a Cabinet Minister under thirty-five, we may hope one day 
to see a general under sixiy, or an admiral who could, if his life 
were at stake, reach the mast-head! If Earl Russell, reinvigorated 
by this escapade, will only find courage to expel an imbecility or 
two and import a utility or two, his Government may yet be 
remembered in history like the Government of 1832. As it is 
he is still working Lord Palmerston’s Government without Lord 
Palmerston, and with Lord Stanley silently summing up the 
chances of his reversion. 


The insurrection in Spain has been going on all the week, but 
the Government has contrived to suppress almost all information. 
Judging from visible facts only, it would appear that General 
Prim and about 1,200 cavalry have made their way by a circuitous 
route to La Mancha, defeating Marshal Concha en route; that 
many regiments have threatened to join him, but have not done 
so; that Madrid, Barcelona, Saragossa, and Malaga are more or 
less in his favour; that the Progressistas sympathize with without 
exactly acknowledging him ; and that the Government is exces- 
sively alarmed at the extent of the organization it has to fight. 
Marshal O'Donnell has procured addresses of adhesion from the 
Cortes, which is filled with his creatures, but has placed Madrid 
and Aragon under martial law, has prohibited all meetings, for- 
bidden journals to publish news, and locked up the garrison of 
Madrid, so that the soldiers peep through the barrack windows 
while general officers mount guard at the doors. We have endea- 
voured elsewhere to explain the primary difficulty of Spain, and 
need only say here that any opinion on this particular revolt must 
be arash one. If the facts which ooze out are correct, and if M. 
Reuter’s bulletin writers are inspired by Government, and if the 
French journals are decently well informed, then the balance of 
probabilities is slightly against Prim. Anybody who says more 
than that is prophesying. 


The cattle plague has increased again, the returns of seizures 
being 9,120 for the week against 7,693 the week before. The per- 
centage of cures never varies, being always 10 per cent. The 
disease is only decreasing inthe northernandsouth midland counties, 
and the strain towards the suppression of all animal locomotion 
increases rapidly. Mr. Tollemache, however, the High Sheriff of 
Cheshire, reports that none of his cows which have been vacci- 
nated have taken rinderpest, though other cattle on the same farm 
have died from it, and experiments in vaccination are now being 
carried out under the Cattle Plague Commission. In Ireland Mr. 
Fergusson, the Inspector, has recommended that all cows should 
be vaccinated, and Dr. Murchison supplies further evidence of the 
success of that preventive. He adds, however, that the lymph 
from the cow which has not passed through the human subject 
should be employed. 

Thursday was a day of severe trial to the flesh of all Londoners. 
The morning trains were late, the cabs were not at all, the 
slush was ancle deep, the wind was furious, the snow was being 





shovelled off the houses on to your hat or umbrella,—in short, 
life was purely a trust, and a very heavy one, without allevia- 
tions. ‘The cabs are evidently like Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Act of 
1844. They fail precisely at the emergency for which they are 
specially provided, diffusing a general panic and discredit through- 
out society,—just as if the ships were all to strike work on 
occasion of a universal flood. When the slush on the foot-paths 
began to abate under the efforts of the army of men who were 
employed in shovelling it into dangerously dense hillocks in the 
streets, in which carriages and omnibuses subsequently stuck help- 
less, the cabs returned to life, having desisted only so long as the 
anguish to foot passengers was at its maximum. London covered 
with a uniform dirty paste six inches deep, on pavement and 
roadway alike, is a place of suffering such as Dante has scarcely 
conceived or Gustave Doré delineated. 


The snowstorm which caused all this was really one of the 
heaviest we have had for many years, and especially fatal to tele- 
graph wires, to which the snow clung as tenaciously as Blondin, 
breaking them rather more easily, just at the mid-point between 
the two nearest supports, or sometimes bringing down the posts 
with them to the ground. ‘The telegraph wires over the London 
streets fell in many places so as just to form barriers to the 
traffic, like the rope stretched across a frontier line where the 
passeng 'r has to show his passport. In Euston Road, Farringdon 
Street, Cannon Street, and elsewhere, the wires were quite des- 
troyed, and had carried away many supports with them. Along 
the Great Western, miles of wire were broken up. There is 
scarcely any telegraphic line left intact except with the Continent. 
All our interior communications are cut off. The birds seemed to 
have designs on London, large flocks of wild duck, teal, and 
widgeon hovering about the Surrey side for some time in a state 
of indecision, aud probably expecting a desolation great enough to 
tit the great City for their and the long-expected New Zealander’s 
(who is to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's) convenience. But as 
St. Paul’s did not give way, though the telegraph wires did, they 
eventually gave up the idea of replacing the population of Lon- 
don, and took their flight to the south. 


There is clearly a hero among literary men whom editors—and 
the poor also—should delight to honour. In yesterday's Pall Mall 
Gazette appears the first of a short series of letters written bya gentle- 
man whotested forhimself, at the instance of the editor of that paper, 
the accommodation provided for the houseless poor ander the recent 
Act, by passing a night in the Lambeth workhouse. He got him- 
self up in a ruffianly dress,—his buttonless coat tied together with 
twine—his throat in a bird’s eye pocket-handkerchief—a battered 
billy cock hat on his head,—and was driven down in a brougham 
to near the workhouse, alighted on the wrong side in the dark of 
the mid-street, escaped from his carriage, and got admitted. The 
only slip was that he had failed to fast for half a day, and could 
not eat his bread when he had got it. He gave himself out for an 
engraver to account for his hands, invented several other fibs 
for which his conscience does not appear to trouble him, and was 
undressed and deprived of his clothes. He plunged (needlessly, as 
it afterwards appeared) into the bath where the other houseless 
poor had been washed,—and the appearance of which, after that 
process, he describes as something ‘disgustingly like weak mutton 
broth,”"—and then, with only a check shirt on aud with a rug 
over his shoulders, was compelled to walk through the open air 
and on bare stones to the half-open shed in which thirty comrades 
were already housed, each on his hay-bag. The cold was terrible, 
though the kindly attendant, taking a liking to him, brought him 
a second rug; his bed was stained with the blood of some prede- 
cessor, and worst of all, the conversation was foul and filthy in 
the extreme. Here the account breaks off for the present, leavjng 
literary readers to ask themselves whether they could overcome the 
shrinking of the flesh from contact with all this squalor, either 
from literary enterprise, or the nobler impulse to bridge over the 
terrible chasm in our knowlelge between the decent and indecent 
classes. A more splendid energy, if it was due to the first motive, 
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a more audacious courage if to the second, we do not recollect i 
literary history. 

The Prussian project of annexing the Duchies hangs fire, and it 
is said that Herr von Bismark.has received a serious check. The 
Russian Court, which is just about to proclaim the betrothal of 
its heir to the Princess Dagmar, does not approve the design, or 
the summary extinction of its own reversionary rights. Austria, 
moreover, has demanded the convocation of the States of the 
Duchies, and appears to be recovering, with Hungary, some of her 
influence in Gerniany. ‘The King therefore hangs back, and the 
people may yet be consulted, in which case the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, who will soon be brother-in-law of an English princess, may 
yet find himself elected. In that case, to make the drama complete, 
King William ought to throw out his Premier’s head as a sop to 
his Parliament. 





The treaty with Bootan appears to be breaking down. Sir W. 
Mansfield, the Commander-iu-Chief, has arranged that if the two 
guns taken at Dewangiri are not restored by the 1st January the 
army shall commence its march on Poonakha and Toungso. If 
they are restored then a small army will advance to Poonakha to 
escort a British Envoy, and strike a little wholesome awe in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. A strong opinion in favour of 
annexing Bootan appears to have grown up in Bengal, where 
the journalists dilate much on the value of the State and its tea- 
producing slopes. 





Tie Jamaica news tells us only that the Legislature were pre- 
paring to commit their constitutional reform entirely to the Home 
Government, and that a despatch—or extracts of a despatch— 
from Mr. Cardwell, apparently approving of all Mr. Eyre had done 
up to the sending off of his first despatch, had been read in the 
Assembly, When Mr. Cardwell published Mr. Eyre’s excited and 
self-condemnatory despatch, the English public almost at once 
assumed that he disapproved it. Ie would not, they thought, 
have published a document telling so strongly against Mr. Eyre if 
he were disposed to defend him. It seems, however, that Mr. 
Cardwell and Mr, Eyre were quite of one mind in the matter, 
lf Mr. Cardwell had been governing Jamaica he would have done 
what Mr, Eyre did, and written as Mr. Eyre wrote, and Mr. Eyre 
no dvubt would have approved all his proceedings. 


with plenty of shelves, an oven in every grate, and civilized con- 
veniences, and the only restrictions. on the tenants are that they 
must pay their rent, must not be disorderly, and must not be 
visibly drunk. They are quite content with these terins, and the 
solitary objection we can raise:to the report is that the trustees 
have not stated the per-centage which the rents will yield on 
the sum invested. If after allowing for repairs it is five per 
cent. London might be covered with such buildings, but if less 
than this, the necessary work will still be much delayed. 


Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to Sir T. D. Lloyd depre- 
cating a State insurance for cattle. He believes that as the 
consumer is sure to pay for the loss in the end in the increased 
price of -meat, it would be unfair to tax him to pay also for the 
insurance, while the right of appeal-to the publie purse would 
produce endless carelessness, waste and fraud. ‘The first argu- 
ment does not strike us as very forcible, inasmuch as the charge 
for insurance ought to be sufficient to cover the estimated per- 
centage of loss, but the argument from waste seems irresistible. 
If Government paid for dead cows, who would try to keep cows 
alive? The inspection necessary to prevent neglect would cost as 
much as the insurance, and would even then be valueless, unless 
accompanied by an amount of interference with farm life which 
Englishmen would not endure. Compensation for cattle killed by 
official order is a different thing, though even that would be dan- 
gerous; but insurance to be successful must be established on 
mercantile principles, with a view to profit. 


The New York correspondent of the Zimes believes that the 
American Fenians will really make an attempt upon Canada, and 
gives one strong reason for his belief. The new ‘ President ” 
Roberts and his Senate represent the immediate war party, and it 
is believed that unless they act and act quickly they will be de- 
prived alike of support and funds. They cannot invade Ireland, 
and may therefore make an attempt upon Canada, in repressing 
which, as they calculate, we shall embroil ourselves with the 
American Government. That is quite a possible calculation for 
Fenians, but not a probable one for the American Government. 
When that Government wants to go to war with us it will choose 
its time and its pretext, and certainly not let a person in the dry- 
goods-line who chooses to call himself by a ridiculous title dictate 
either. ‘The President is quite strong enough to keep an Irish 





The Austrian Treaty of Commerce is not so one-sided as it | 
was alleged to be. It appears from the text published in the 
Gazette of the 9th inst., that while Austria promises from | 
January, 1867, to levy no duties heavier than 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, to place Great Britain among the most favoured nations, 
and to concede to British traders in Austria all the legal rights 
belonging to Austrian traders, our Government has pledged itself | 
to recommend the abolition of the timber duties, and the reduc- 
tion of the duties on wine in bottle to the amount payable on 
wine in wood. The loss by the latter reduction will probably be 
small, from the increase ia import, and the timber duties have 
not realized half a million a year, ‘The trade with Austria 
being almost entirely new, will probably be very large. 





| 
| 





The existence of Bethnal Green is the best proof of English ! 
civilization. That social order must indeed be strong which pre- | 
vents people living as its people seem to do from making a rush | 
upon their happier neighbours, ‘‘ to live working or die fighting.” | 
We gave last week the case of Mrs. Bellinger starved to death | 
in her mother’s house, and this week two other horrible cases are 
recorded. In one it appeared that about a fourth of the patients 
in the workhouse hospital are every night turned into the other 
wards, and then locked up all night without light or means of 
communicating outside the ward, One poor man of sixty-five, 
named Fellowes, was so locked up while suffering from bronchitis, 
tumbled out of bed, and died. No report even was made till the 
morning. In the second case, a needlewoman, one Margaret Fair- 
service, was found dead in her room of cold and want. She slept on 
the splines of the bed, having no bedding and nothing to eat; yet 
she had a sister well to do who allowed her a shilling a week but | 
never went near her, and a brother earning 12/. a week who re- | 
fused to give her anything. She died quietly alone, rather than 
go into the House to be tended as paupers in its hospital are 
evidently tended. 





The trustees of Mr. Peabody’s gift appear to have used his 
money well. They have spent half of it on buildings in Spital- | 
fields, Islington, and Shadwell, of which the first two are finished 
and occupied. There are about 800 tenants, each of whom obtains | 


one, two, or three rooms at the respective rents of 2s. 6d., or 4s., | 
or 5s. a week. 


These rooms are modern rooms, pleasant and airy, 


' neck with a revolver. 


| who, however, said that it had been stolen. 
| hours’ deliberation, acquitted the accused. 
'case in which it was so difficult even to form an opinion as to 


‘dinner, recently given in New York, said in the course of his 





society in order, and the Fenians forget one little fact—the 
delight with which respectable New York would seize the oppor- 
tunity of reading the Irish one severe lesson, just to teach them 
that the city belongs to Americans, and not to them. 


Admiral Sir J. D. Hay intends to contest Tiverton as an out- 
spoken ‘Tory partizan. He will not resist a good measure, from 
whomsoever it may come, but he prefers Lord Derby. His ad- 
dress to the electors was brief, and had Lord Palmerston been 
alive he would probably have remarked that ‘‘ Hay was too dry 
for Tiverton.” 





A case was heard at the Old Court on Wednesday involving an 
extraordinary conflict of evidence. A young man named William 
Shirley, on the 2nd ult., asked his former employer, Mr. H. 
Hus, of Roupell Street, Lambeth, for a character. Mr. Hus, who 
had lived with Shirley’s sister, refused to give him one, and 
Shirley then, as Mr. Hus turned to go out, shot him twice in the 
Mr. ILus seized the weapon and fired twice 


at Shirley, wounding him superficially. Shirley, however, re- 


| gained the revolver, and on the arrival of the police was taken in 


charge as the assailant. He alleged, however, that Mr. Hus had 
shot him first, because he threatened to expose some fraud on an 
insurance company, and the pistol did in fact belong to Mr. Hus, 
The jury, after two 
We never remember a 


guilt or innocence, and that seems also to have been the opinion 
of the jury, who probably relied also on the inadequacy of the 
motive assigned. 





Our readers may remember that our New York correspondent 
denied during the war, the assertion frequently made here and at 
the South, that the Federal armies were largely recruited from the 
foreign population of the United States and from recently arrived 
emigrants. Just after the close of the war he showed from prison 
records and the returns of killed and wounded that they were 
composed almost entirely of Yankees. His assertions and con- 
clusions are now confirmed by.the authoritative statement of the 
President of the Sanitary Commission, who, at an anniversary 
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speech that “‘no less than 90 per cent. of the army who fought 
through the war were purely American.” And he added this still 
more noteworthy statement, that although the proportion of 
foreigners in the army was only 10 per cent. at most, ‘‘ more than 
90 per cent. of the claims [for relief] of wounded soldiers, and 
soldiers’ widows and orphans, came from these of foreign birth.” 


The Times has been writing a number of articles warning us 
against trusting the United States too much with our exports, lest 
our customers there should be unable to meet their engagements, 
and heavy failures in England should ensue. That our exports to 


the United States have increased very much during the last two | 


or three months is certain, but it seems equally certain that at 


present at least the indebtedness is on our side, not on theirs. | 


Our export returns show us that up to the end of October we had 
exported to the United States goods in the ten months to the 
walue of 14,844,704/., and undoubtedly we exported as much in 
November and December as in any other months of the year,— 
possibly even 6,000,000/., the value for October alone being 
2,511,378/. But this only brings up the value to about 20,000,0001. 
in the year. Now the cotton alone imported, almost entirely during 
the last three months, is said to be 400,000 bales, value 15,000,000. 
But besides this we have been importing not only other goods, 
petroleum oil, tobacco, &c., but United States’ securities in con- 
siderable quantities, which, except in case of a highly improbable 
repudiation, are of course as good payment, at their market price, 
as gold itself. ‘There seems no manner of doubt that at present 
we owe the United States more than the States owe us. 


The Eastern States of the Union, so much beyond the others in 
almost all other respects, are far behind the West in their theory of 
trade, and Mr. Sprague, of Rhode Island—the same, we con- 
clude, who fitted out a regiment or regiments at his own expense 
for the late war—has brought a resolution into the Senate directing 
a Bill to be brought inincreasing the import duty and decreasing the 
excise on all home-manufactured articles, till there is no possibility 
-of the foreign competing with the manufactured articles. In other 
words, we suppose Mr. Sprague does not prohibit the importation 
only because he doubts a sufficient supply from the home market, 
otherwise it would be simpler to prohibit it at once. The West is: 
for free trade, and so of course is the South, and it is urged as 
one of the principal reasons of the Eastern States in excluding the 
Southern deputation that they wish to get the maximum of pro- 
tection first. We do not suppose this motive has-any important 
influence in the matter, the others being too strong. But it is 
certainly a pity that the people of the United States are not yet 
instructed enough to see that protective duties impoverish the 
masses, and the Government therefore, many times as much as 
they enrich the manufacturers. But America will have to learn in 
the old way, by painful experience, the old lesson, that there is no 
one 80 easy to pillage as the great mass of the community, if it is 
only done under the economical cover of a cry for protection against 
foreigners by a united producing class. The protection Americans 
really want is protection against their own producers. What would 
a family say to any member of it asking for protection against all 
external tradesmen, that he himself might supply it with bad goods 
at a higher price? Yet the motive of family affection would be 
far stronger than that which imposes on the American people in 
the mouth of a small class. 


Mr. Bovill, M.P. for Guildford, was entertained last week by 
his constituents, and made a speech on reform, demanding that the 
Tlouse of Commons as at present constituted should be proved to 
have been faithless to its trust before the need of reform should 
be conceded, which is:the sort of demand that means nothing and 
sounds convincing. He “fearlessly asked which class was likely 
to send the best members to Parliament, the most intelligent and 
more educated, or the least intelligent and less educated part of 
the community?” Judging by the experience of the Great Reform 
Bill, we should say a union of the two,—vnot the most intelligent 
and more educated taken alone, for intelligence and education 
unfortunately do not prevent selfishness and indifference to the 
miseries of the class below them. 


A man has been badgered into poisoning himself. A meeting 
of councillors, butchers, doctors, and others, was held in Berlin 
on the 18th ult., to diseuss trichiniasis, and a diseased sausage 
was exhibited. A veterinary surgeon, however, named Urban, 
would not believe in trichin, called them harmless, and, with 
a vet’s usual dislike of doctors, declared they had invented 
the disease for the sake of practice. The crowd shouted to him 
to eat the sausage, and met every remonstrance witb cries of 


“ Eat! eat!” At last he did eat, and five days afterwards was 
confined to his bed with his arms and legs paralyzed. In 
Germany, as in England, the only preventative is believed to be 
thorough cooking. A thermometer at 130 deg. kills the trichina, 
| and nothing else does. 


| ‘The French Government is in a mess, probably designed, 
possibly only the result of carelessness. It has made a treaty with 
that wretched little Prince of Monaco, giving ships with his flag 
nearly the same rights as ships with the French flag. But half 
the nations of earth have treaties with France: containing the 
| * most favoured nation” clause, and consequently if the treaty is 
strictly interpreted the French navigation laws:are at an end. If 
this is intended it is adroit but undignified, if not, Napoleon’ will 
‘probably escape by pleading that agreements between Her 
Britannic Majesty and the Isle of Man do not affect: foreign 
powers. Monaco is in the Almanach de Gotha, but still. if the 
| Moniteur contained an announcement that Florestan Grimaldi had 
ceased to reign, the diplomatic world, after a slight shudder, would 
' reconcile itself, and dine without condolences with the Duc de 
Valentinois. 


Mr. Fechter's new tragedy, grounded, indeed minutely grounded, 
on the dramatic elements in Sir Walter Scott's Bride of Lammer- 
moor, is likely to be a success. It is a. piece indeed which does 

| not give any adequate scope to Mr. Fechter’s own powers, as the 
| Master of Ravenswood, whose part he plays, is one of Sir Walter’s 
| rather common-place heroic characters,—only in this instance un- 
|fortunate. Mr. Fechter acts the tenderness very well, and the 
| haughtiness of the character in the scene with Lady Ashton, the 
| Lord Keeper's wife, very finely, but beyond this there is nothing 
| for him to act. ‘The great parts are those of Caleb Balderstone, 
| acted with real humour and pathos by Mr. Emery,—much better 
| acted than any part in which we haveseen Mr. Emery,—and Lucy 
Ashton, acted by Miss Carlotta Leclercq, and acted far better than 
we conceived it possible for Miss Leclercq to act. She overdoes 
indeed the weakness—the inability to assist’ herseli—of Luey 
Ashton, and draws out the scene where her mother is pressing on 
her to consent to the unwelcome marriage even painfully. But 
the expression of helplessness, of mute entreaty, is finely’given, 
and the peal of! hysterical, hialf-maniacal laughter with which the 
scene closes is even striking. Craigengelt, the bully, acted by Mr. 
Widdicomb, is a good part, and the young laird; Bucklaw, is 
temperately and thoughtfully acted by Mr. Vezin. The only 
marked shortcoming is Mr. G. Jordan’s acting of the Lord Keeper, 
Sir William Ashton, who should not only be weak, but crafty. 
The craftiness is quite missed. ‘The scenery is wonderfully got 
up, and there is more of. what dramatic critics call ensemble about 
the whole acting than is at all usual with Mr. Fechter. 


The Bank Return. being more favourable, and the rate of dis- 
count in the open market’ having fallen about } per cent., the 
Consol market yesterday was firmer, and’ an advanee of } per 
cent. took place in the quotations, the latest prices being 874 for 
| money, and 873 4 for account. On Saturday last, the closing 
| quotations were 874 3 for delivery, and 87} for time; but in the 
| early part of the present week prices declined considerably, the 
Three per Cents. for transfer having been quoted as low as'86} 3. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 12,887}829/., 
in the Bank of France, 15,942,828/. ‘The Bank rate of discount 
here remains at 8, whilst the official quotation at Paris is 5 per 
cent. 

The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following, prices 
yesterday and on Friday week: — 











Friday, Jan. 5. Friday, Jan. 12, 
Greek oe ee eo oe se = _ 


Do. Coupons .. +e +e oe o- - —_* 
Mexican ee oe eo oe oe ee 224 . 22} 
Spanish Passive .- oe oe oe o 26 ° 254 

Do. Certificates ee oo .e oe. 134 ° - 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. oe oe oe 68; ° 68} 

te « ws « 68} 63 


The following were the closing prices of the leading British 


Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Jan. 5. Friday, Jam. 12: 
126 








Caledonian .. Pr) ee o- oe oe 1274 oo 4 
Great Eastern eo ee ee . ee 42) oo 41; 
Great Northera .. oe oo ee oe 126 _ 12; 
Great Western.. .. ve “ ee oe 57 om o8t 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 39 os 3 
I shire and Yorkshi oe e 122 ee 1 
London and Brighton .. ae os oe 102 o 100 
Ecndon and North-Westera ee oe oe loij oo 125 
London and South-Western oe oe oe 955 oo 9 + 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .. oe oe 33} oe 37 
Metropolitan oe ee os oe re ee 13} 
Midland “ ow oe oe oe oe 22 os 122 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe ee ee _- ee iL) 
do. York 65 we eee = a 104} 
South-Eastern 6g les on os 73) os MQ, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_ 
THE CABINET. 


HREE weeks more, and Parliament will be sitting ; another 
month, and the sharpest political campaign of many 
sessions will have fairly begun. The interval which has 
elapsed since the death of Lord Palmerston has not, however, 
we fear, strengthened the hands of the Ministry for war. 
True, they have in the interim decided upon measures which 
will interest very large classes, and Mr. Gladstone can see his 
way to another prosperous budget. True, they have secured 
a treaty by which an empire with a population as large as 
that of France—civilized, wealthy, and full of wants—has 
been thrown open to British trade. True, also, they have 
obtained the adhesion of Mr. Bright, and of some thirty doubt- 
ful members of the Irish Liberal party. True, also, that their 
recent appointments have all given satisfaction—Mr. For- 
tescue’s to the Irish, Mr. Forster’s to the English Liberals, 
Mr. Goschen’s to the City and all educated men, while the 
irritated soul of the only discharged servant has been soothed 
by a timely present. of a broad red ribbon, If anything could 
make a politician a cynic, it would surely be that last trans- 
action. It is true, finally, that Earl Russell has had 
the opportunity of showering valued honours on a few 
old friends and useful honours on a few men of science, 
and in so doing has on the whole conciliated opinion 
very valuable to his special position. But still the 
Ministry is not strong. It has purchased its adhesions, the 
country fears, by very large concessions, by promises about 
Irish education which many Liberals distrust, by franchises 
which moderate Liberals greatly dislike, and by pledges 
as to taxation which are sure to be subjects of vehement 
debate. Above all, the Ministry, though decided upon action, 
is still Lord Palmerston’s Ministry without Lord Palmerston, 
a Cabinet, that is, specially selected to maintain a policy of 
inaction. The opportunity of reconstruction has been suffered 
to go past, and Earl Russell opens the greatest campaign since 
1845 with a staff which his own rank and file regard as 
inefficient. 

It is true the absolute necessity of supporting Mr. Gladstone 
has at last been acknowledged, and the appointment, if really 
made, of Mr. Goschen, will have an effect beyond the addition it 
makes to the debating strength of the Ministry. As Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Mr. Goschen will have the 
weight which attaches to a member of the Cabinet, while, 
being without responsibilities, he will be available for any 
duty. His power of debate will have free scope, and he may 
speak on subjects on which, as Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, he could not have opened his mouth. The 
aid of a man at bottom very determined, on the surface ex- 
tremely plastic, always cool and always impervious to irritat- 
ing attack, is precisely the kind of support which Mr. Glad- 
stone needs. He is sure to win in the combat, and sure always 
to want a friendly second’s knee. Moreover, in selecting Mr. 
Goschen, Earl Russell will have done what for years past he has 
most contemptuously neglected to do, conciliated the young 
men of the House. For the first time in many years a man 
under thirty-five, not descended from a great house, or the 
son-in-law of a Whig peer, will have been admitted into the 
Cabinet, and it seems therefore once more possible for a young 
man to rise, to rise before his powers are exhausted, to rise clear 
into the region where capacity is free. Hitherto everyman under 
fifty has felt that to bound upwards was as hard as for a frog 
to spring through a flag-stone, the ashy crust of worn inca- 
pacities lay in so thick and hard a stratum at the top. The 
selection restores hope to the young, and though youth may 
not be genius, as Mr. Disraeli averred when it was his own 
principal claim, it is most undoubtedly energy. The new men 
will work for Earl Russell in a very different way from that 
in which they would have worked, had the only road to the 
Cabinet been through that wearisome ladder of official routine 
which, like the Jacob’s ladder of picture-Bibles, must be 
ascended step by step even by beings who have wings. 

And still the Ministry looks weak, wofully weak. If faith 
be always strength, then Earl Russell must be strong, for he 
has limitless faith in himself, but even a strong Whig, 
armoured in principles, quilted with apophthegms, but- 
tressed in noble cousins, is not by himself a Cabinet. 
There is the Reform Bill, to be made palatable by a 
man who declared that the onus probandi lay solely 
with the advocates of exclusion, and by a group of old 
Whigs who, if exclusion be not their principle, have no 


raison détre. There, too, is the Jamaica question to be argued 
by a Minister who, at heart approving the slaughter, first 
sent off a despatch stating that approval, then complained of 
objectors prejudging the conduct of the Governor, and then 
appointed a commission of inquiry into transactions of which 
he had himself officially, and with marked alacrity, approved. 
Whatever the result of the Jamaica inquiry, Mr. Cardwell 
has shown himself false to official traditions in condemning 
that which he had himself endorsed, and to Liberal prin- 
ciples, in approving without inquiry a despatch which inspired 
every Liberal who read it with a shudder of disgust. How, when 
he is attacked, as he will be, is he to be defended? Will the 
Radicals stand by the man who approved the suppression of a 
riot by a massacre, or the Whigs defend one who followed up 
approval by supercession? Is Mr. Gladstone about to use his 
eloquence to justify a despatch which condones the exe- 
cution of British subjects on the testimony of a negro 
footboy with a pistol at his head, or will Earl Russell, 
at the end of his life, be the one to declare that 
equal justice to men of two colours is impossible? This 
Jamaica onslaught is, it is said, to be the most formid- 
able of the Session. All the Tories, all the cruel, all the 
crowd of colonels and colonels’ cousins who are so oppres- 
sively numerous in the House, are to rush headlong at the 
Cabinet which dared to suggest that the killing of two thou- 
sand black freemen and the flogging without trial of hundreds 
of black women, could be worthy even of inquiry; that 
British officers were not invested in the colonies with any 
legal power to enact a series of Peterloos. What is Mr. Card- 
well to say? He must defy them all, and yet he clearly 
agrees with them, or else, not agreeing, he simulated agreement 
in order to support the authority which the next moment 
he suffered to be upset. Never an element of strength in the 
Cabinet, he has become this week an element of weakness 
which will almost outweigh the reinforcements the Govern- 
ment has obtained. 

Then Sir Charles Wood, who cannot speak, has to de- 
fend a treaty which nothing but the most adroit lucidity 
could render palatable to anybody, and which the Tories 
are already calling shameful. Sir George Grey, who would 
recede from his dinner if a mouse contested the plate, has 
thrown down the gauntlet to all the metropolitan vestries— 
a challenge which we admit it was right to make, but which 
must be most powerfully defended, and which he will most 
weakly defend. There is in fact work to be done, much 
work, and Earl Russell nevertheless remains content with 
a Ministry which was selected without any work in view, 
which contains men—as we see in the instance of Mr. Card- 
well—wholly out of rapport with the popular mind, in which 
Mr. Gladstone has but one follower, and every great Secre- 
taryship is occupied by a peer. The Army, the Navy, the 
Treasury, and Foreign Affairs are all represented in 
the Peers, while the Commons are told to think them- 
selves honoured that subordinates are allowed to answer 
their, clearly impertinent, questions. These things may be said 
to be of minor importance, and so they are as contrasted with 
the measures to be brought forward, but they indicate what is 
not of minor importance, the weakness to which Mr. Bright 
pointed, the inability of the Premier to see that men are as 
important as measures, that a man is no more an efficient 
minister because he is a good Whig than he is a good black- 
smith because he believes in verbal inspiration. He has, we 
hope, done one deed which to himself must appear one of un- 
holy audacity—has actually gone to the City for a Cabinet 
Minister. Nevertheless the sky has not fallen, and will not 
fall even if he travels North for a second and to Ireland 
for a third, and so at once recruits his working staff and weeds 
out the men who make the work to be done so hard. The 
position of the Ministry was difficult in December, but in 
January, with Mr. Cardwell officially approving massacres 
which have irritated his own supporters more than any event 
of this century, and the Star singing peans over a Reform 
Bill which to succeed must be hated of the Star, it is rapidly 
becoming untenable. It may defy the Tories still, but if the 
Third Party is not to assume the reins, we shall see in the 
middle of the Session the reconstruction we ought to have 
seen before it. 








LORD ROMILLY. 
F it be an admitted function of the press to criticize the 
characters of public men, it is also the privilege of the press 
to defend them when attacked. We can ill afford to depre- 
| ciate the services rendered by statesmen and judges in the 
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discharge of their duties. Still less can we permit personal 
spite or disappointed ambition, although it may disguise itself 
in the language of anonymous leading articles, to rob any 
of our public men unjustly of their reputation. We have 
observed with regret the tone of some of the daily newspapers 
in commenting on the elevation of Lord Romilly to the Peerage. 
It might have been thought that more consideration would have 
been shown by men of letters towards one who has discharged 
with real generosity and sympathy the important literary 
functions which attach to the office of Master of the Rolls. 
The manful, although unfortunately fruitless, support given 
by Lord Romilly to the late Mr. Turnbull against the popular 
clamour of the self-styled Evangelical Alliance, ought not to 
have been so soon forgotten in the literary world. 

If, however, it be true that Lord Romilly is, as a judge, de- 
ficient in the judicial faculty and distrusted by the profession, 
he must, we suppose, unpleasant though it be, bear with 
patience the attacks which have been made upon him; and 
we must give way to the general view. But if it should ap- 
pear that he receives far greater professional support in the 
number of suitors who bring their cases before him for deci- 
sion than any other judge of the first instance in the Court of 
Chancery, and further, that his judgments enjoy, upon the whole, 
as great an immunity from reversal in the Courts of Appeal as 
those of the other judges, some regret may perhaps be felt at 
the manner in which his judicial character has been depreciated. 
The public are probably not aware that every suitor in 
the Court of Chancery has the option of marking his cause 
to be heard before the Master of the Rolls or any of the 
three Vice-Chancellors, as he may think fit. The amount 
of professional confidence placed in the particular judge 
is therefore fairly tested by the number of cases which 
are set down before him for hearing. We have examined 
somewhat closely the statistics upon this subject, and we 
will now present our readers with three conclusions at which 
we have arrived. The first is, that in the year 1864 (which 
may be fairly taken as an average year) the number of causes 
heard and determined by the Master of the Rolls was more 
than two-thirds of the causes heard and determined by all the 
three other Judges of first instance sitting in Chancery. The 
second conclusion is, that, taking the cases of appeals in the 
course of last year from the Courts of the Master of the Rolls 
and the three Vice-Chancellors of sufficient importance to 
call for a report, the number of appeals from the Rolls 
bore the same ratio (rather more than two-thirds) to those 
from all the other Courts taken together, and that as 
many of the decisions of the Master of the Rolls were 
upheld as of those of the other three judges. Lastly, it 
appears from the printed list of causes issued before the 
sittings after last Michaelmas term that the appeals from the 
Rolls then marked for hearing exceeded very slightly those from 
Vice-Chancellor Wood’s Court alone. If this be so, how is 
it that so erroneous an impression has been circulated upon the 
subject? It has undoubtedly a recent origin. For the first 
thirteen years of Lord Romilly’s judicial life it was unheard of. 
We believe it to have arisen chiefly from the mode in which the 
decisions of the Master of the Rolls which came before Lord 
Westbury on appeal were treated by him. We do not wish 
to be understood as suggesting that the cases in which the 
judgments below were reversed were unjustly or improperly 
determined in the Court above, but, as a popular essayist has 
shown, there are a variety of ways in which things may be put, 
and it is a matter of notoriety in Lincolns’ Inn that the ex-Chan- 
cellor did not exhibit any great anguish of mind when he felt 
it to be his duty to overrule Sir John Romilly’s decisions. 
Indeed, in not a few cases in which his Lordship was con- 
strained to affirm the decree under appeal, he was careful to 
intimate that the reasons given by the judge in the Court 
below in support of his judgment were not wise. It is said 
that the most unendurable of all tortures is the constant 
dropping of water upon the head, and so even a judicial re- 
putation may suffer by continued public depreciation. We 
have no wish to flatter Lord Romilly, but any reader who will 
take the trouble to consult Mr. Beavan’s reports will discover 
amongst the judgments pronounced at the Rolls during the 
fourteen years of Lord Romilly’s judicial life, sound develop- 
ments of some of the most important principles of our 
equity jurisprudence. There is one class of cases in 
particular, in which breadth of mind and delicacy of 
feeling are especially apparent. We refer to his decisions in 
Charity cases. The rights of Churchmen and Dissenters have 
been equally safe under his protection. The result has been 
that, without doubt, for many years, the majority of Charity 





cases have been carried to the Rolls for judgment. We have 
alluded to the great number of causes which the Master of the 
Rolls decides in Court during the year. This, however, gives 
but a faint idea of the amount of judicial work which he 
discharges. It may be safely said that no living judge does 
out of court a tithe of the business thus disposed of by the 
Master of the Rolls. It is impossible to obtain statistics of 
such labour, which makes no show, but the Bar and the solici- 
tors who practise before him know well the zeal which he 
shows in despatching the pending business in chambers after 
the ordinary sittings in Court are concluded. There is another 
circumstance in connection with the work done by the Master 
of the Rolls out of Court to which we must allude, because it 
explains a certain feeling of dissatisfaction which undoubtedly 
subsists to some extent amongst the Bar with respect to the 
mode in which the heavy business in his Court is occasionally 
dealt with. The Master of the Rolls is very active-minded, 
and readily appreciates the arguments which are addressed to 
him. He has also a great power of generalizing facts. One 
result of this is that he has perhaps less patience than some 
of the other Equity Judges in listening to the reading in 
detail in Court of the affidavits and other evidence in the 
causes brought before him, and occasionally contents himself 
with listening to the conclusions which the counsel on either 
side desire to present, reserving to himself the actual perusal, 
out of Court, of the evidence. Noone who has had the oppor- 
tunity of watching his decisions will deny that this private 
duty out of Court is discharged by him with the utmost con- 
scientiousness, and the general interest of suitors is greatly 
facilitated by this plan, which alone enables him to dispose 
of so great a number of causes in open Court in each 
year. If he consulted his own ease or convenience he 
would save himself the trouble of all this hidden work, 
and it is tinfortunate that a habit which, in the long 
run, has proved beneficial to the public service, should have 
excited objection on the part of practitioners who some- 
times are disposed to think that their causes are insufficiently 
considered in consequence of the omission of the public read- 
ing of the evidence. The addition of Lord Romilly to the 
judicial staff in the House of Lords will, we think, be advan- 
tageous. There is a precedent for the conferring of a peerage 
on the Master of the Rolls in the person of his predecessor, 
the late Lord Langdale. We cannot indeed say that the ulti- 
mate appellate tribunal is satisfactorily constituted, but the 
recent unfortunate failure of the attempt to create life peers 
leaves us without the present hope of seeing that tribunal 
altered. When Lord Langdale was appointed Master of the 
Rolls the acceptance by him of a peerage was made a sine qué 
non by Lord Melbourne, who stated, in answer to Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s suggestion that he should be created a peer for life, 
that he was persuaded that the King would not hear of it. 
It is a matter of regret that a few years since, when the Royal 
objection to such a step was removed, the House of Lords 
itself should have placed so strong a veto upon it. 

The judicial labours of a law peer form, however, a small 
part of his duties. He has a large sphere of usefulness as a 
politician. Here, also, we expect to find that Lord Romilly 
will prove a valuable addition to the Upper House. He has 
given hostages for his sincerity as a law reformer. During 
the time when he held the office of Solicitor-General, all those 
measures relating to the tenure and disposition of land which 
have proved so great a boon to Ireland were carried through 
Parliament. and in consequence of the absence from the 
House of Commons of both the Irish law officers, the entire 
labour of preparing and supporting the Encumbered Estates 
Bill and other measures of a like character devolved upon the 
Solicitor-General. The same real desire for a reform in the 
law was afterwards manifested by Lord Romilly in the promi- 
nent part taken by him as the principal member of the 
Chancery Law Commission, and still more recently, upon the 
India Law Commission, he has found a field broad enough to 
satisfy the demands of the most enlightened reformer. There 
is much yet to be done in the way of law reform, and we look 
to Lord Romilly’s presence in the House of Lords as a material 
guarantee for earnest work in this direction. We know of 
no better title by virtue of which a lawyer may take his 
seat in that assembly. We all recollect how the Duke of 
Grafton, by depreciating Lord Thurlow as a member of the 
House of Lords, gave the Chancellor the opportunity by the 
dignity of his reply of gaining for ever a complete mastery 
over that body, “Iam amazed at his Grace’s speech. The 
noble Duke cannot look before him, behind him, or on either 
side of him, without seeing some noble peer who owes his seat 
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in this House to successful exertions in the profession to 
which I belong.’”” Within this charmed circle Lord Romilly 
need not fear to enter in his own right, no less than as the 
inheritor of a great name. 





CONVOCATION AND PARLIAMENT. 


7s meeting of the London clergy to demand the reform 
of Convocation, so as to make it a more truly repre- 
sentative body,—at least a body more truly representative 
of the parochial clergy,—unquestionably points to a very 
general wish to restore legislative functions to Convocation, 
and to effect the general government of the Church through 
that body, instead of through Parliament. It will be long, 
however, we hope, before the English people consent to 
regard the National Church as consisting of its priests, or a 
clerical assembly as in any sense empowered to speak for the 
Church. The Rev. Llewellyn Davies indeed inade this point 
at the meeting on Tuesday. He said that Convocation, as at pre- 
sent constituted, was convenient enough as a mode of affording 
expression to clerical opinion, but that if there was any intention 
of.fitting Convocation to assume, if permitted, any of the powers 
of Parliament as regards the Church, then the question of the 
representation of the laity would become one of primary im- 
portance. We think and believe it would. We would as soon 
put the making of the criminal and civil laws under the abso- 
lute control of the Bar, as the making of the ecclesiastical law 
and the treatment of Church questions generally under the 
absolute control of the clergy. They can teach us much, but 
they represent no more, probably much less, “the mind of 
the Church,” to use a common expression, than the ‘“‘ Heads” 
of Oxford represent the mind of the University. Dogmas laid 
down by the clergy would almost always be ecclesiastical refine- 
ments on the simplicity of Christian faith, and, as we saw re- 
cently in both Houses of Convocation, there would be little of 
that stern equity in the decisions of mere ecclesiastics which, 
in dealing with heresies, would insist on a distinct definition of 
heresy, and a clear proof, after hearing the accused person’s 
defence, that the heresy had been avowed. For all purposes 
for which Convocation principally desires power, namely, for 
defining more clearly the limits of the Church’s creed, or 
deciding judicially when it has been violated, we can conceive 
no worse assembly than one consisting of representatives of 
the clergy alone. 

The power of legislation for the National Church has now 
long resided, and we believe must always reside, not with 
any special body, whether of clergy or otherwise, but with Par- 
liament, which represents the general interests of the nation. 
In the Upper House the clergy are already more than 
adequately represented. In the House of Commons, by what 
seems to us a great constitutional blunder, the clergy of the 
English, Scotch, and Roman Catholic Churches have been ex- 
cluded by special legislation. The clergy vote indeed, and 
exercise often a most important and decisive influence 
in the choice of representatives. But it cannot be 
denied that there is a great anomaly and even injustice in 
excluding them, if chosen by the people, from representing 
what they think their truest interests in their own way. 
The effect of the latter exclusion is that we get mere nominees 
of the Roman Catholic priests, always more diflicult to deal 
with than their superiors, like Mr. J. Pope Hennessy, for the 
Trish counties,—and of the former that in our recent ecclesi- 
astical debates Parliament has professed itself incompetent todis- 
cuss the only question there realiy was to discuss,—the amount 
of intellectual significance still appertaining to the old dog- 
matic formulas by which the consciences of clergymen are 
bound,—and tried to get off on a side wind. What could be 
more shifty, for example, than the mode in which the late 
Royal Commission found themselves or thought themselves 
obliged to deal with the law of subscription for clergymen. 
and the mode in which Parliament accepted the suggestion / 
Instead of simplifying the subscriptions directly, they were com- 
pelled to propose a more general, abstract, and ambiguous term 
to express the act of belief. Instead of “allowing” “all and 
every the Articles, being in number nine and thirty, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God,”’ the clergy are now asked only 
to “assent’’ to the Articles as a whole, and to believe “the 
doctrine *’ (not all and every the doctrines), therein set forth 
to be agreeable to the Word of God. That is, instead of asking 
the clergy to profess less than before, the new law gives them 
leave to mean less by what they profess. Instead of diminish- 
ing the number of dogmatic obligations, it lightens the general 
stringency of dogmatic obligation. 





why the Commission felt itself compelled to proceed, and to 
ask Parliament to proceed, in this way, except that it was 
generally understood, and admitted on all sides, that the House 
of Commons would not engage in any direct discussion, pro- 
bably did not feel competent to engage in any direct dis- 
cussion, of the proper dogmatic limits for the clergy of the 
Church of England? They would not object to relax in a 
doubtful sort of way the general words of the subscription, but 
they would not venture even to touch the question of the 
scope and character of the doctrinal affirmations to be required 
from the clergy. 

Now this is surely a very unhealthy and unnatural condition 
for the mind of Parliament, and we believe that nothing 
tends to promote it more directly than the exclusion of the 
clergy from the House of Commons. There ought to be no 
subject of general national concern on which the House of 
Commons should feel it out of place and indecorous to touch. 
Mr. Disraeli once expressed his hope that the House was going 
to conduct a debate on clerical subscription in a statesmanlike 
spirit, and not to turn that assembly into a doctrinal debat- 
ing society, like the Parliament of the Revolution, whose 
members used to come down with their thumb Bibles 
in their pockets, and apply theological standards to every 
point at issue. Now of course the true end and aim of 
parliamentary debate is never the ascertainment of intellec- 
tual truth, but only the determination of national welfare. 
But no question can be of much greater importance to the 
national welfare than the restrictions to be imposed on the 
consciences of the religious teachers of any church supported 
by national property. Of course the discussion could never 
be dogmatic, would always be a discussion of the relation 
existing between the moral and religious needs of the majority 
of the people taught by the Church, and the professed faith of 
their teachers. The question would assume one shape for 
Ireland, which is chiefly Catholic, another for Scotland, which. 
is chiefly Presbyterian, another for England, which is divided 
between the religious teaching of voluntary sects and of the 
national Church. But it is a question which Parliament has 
no right to shirk, while it undertakes, as it does undertake, the 
whole work of legislation for the supreme good of the nation. 
The tendency of the House of Commons to narrow its attention 
to the purely secular interests of the nation is mischievous, 
and in fact almost equivalent to a suspension, if not an 
abdication, of its highest authority. It is due in some measure 
probably to the admission of Jews, Dissenters, and Roman Catho- 
lics into the House, and the delicacy which a miscellaneous 
body so constituted feels in discussing matters pertaining to 
any Church founded on a distinct creed. But it is clear 
that this sort of delicacy is a mere temporary squeamish- 
ness, which is out of place and out of character. It is qr‘te 
right that the whole nation, whether accepting the creea of 
the Church or not, should have a voice in determining the 
proper boundaries of this great national institution, and in 
applying wide national conceptions of justice to settle the dis- 
putes which arise within the Church. Those who do not 
hold the Church’s creed, or even the Christian creed, are not 
the less under a solemn obligation to consider the highest 
means of providing for the instruction of the population by 
some spiritual teachers, where there would otherwise be no 
spiritual teaching at all. The value of some national church 
with a specific creed of its own to teach, is admitted 
by numbers—probably even the majority—of those who 
dissent from the creed of the Church itself. And it 
is only fair to admit that the spirit in which the latter 
class discuss Church questions not seldom contrasts favour- 
ably with the spirit shown by Churchmen themselves. At 
all events it is quite certain that if ever the nation should 
be, as we think, so mistaken as to declare against the national 
Church, that Church would necessarily be cut loose from the 
State ; and while this is so, it is absurd for the nation to feel 
any delicacy about determining the lesser question, when it 
claims, and undoubtedly has, the right to settle the wider ques- 
tion. That there should be any modesty in Parliament about 
adapting from time to time the ecclesiastical conditions of the 
Churches which it accepts as national to the wants of the 
people, when it would undoubtedly assert, if it thought right 
to assert, the right to dismiss any such Church altogether 
from its connection with the State, seems intrinsically absurd. 
Though no political body can ever preseribe the fulness of 
an individual faith,—it is clearly its duty in the case of a 
national Church to revise carefully from time to time the 
spiritual professions which it is expedient to exact from 


And what is the reason | national teachers of religion ; and it is far more likely to decide 
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such questions justly, wisely, and well, than the body of 
believers which makes up the Church itself. 

We believe, then, that if all the classes most deeply in- 
terested in the national religions, whether of England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, were as freely admitted to Parliament, as Dissent- 
ing ministers, who have no recognized clerical status at all 
before the law, already are, there would be much less hesita- 
tion about discussing boldly the political duty of the State to 
the predominant faiths in the different sections of the king- 
dom, and, amongst other important consequences, no field left 
for the legislative functions of Convocation. If the clergy had 
their spokesmen in the Lower, as they already have in the 
Upper House, Parliament would become as much the proper 
authority on ecclesiastical questions as it already is the 
only real authority. Whenever questions of ecclesiastical 
moment were before the nation—as, for example, the 
question of a Spiritual Tribunal of Appeal,—the nation 
might send, if it chose, clergymen to represent the true 
bearing of this or any other question on the interests of 
the clergy to the House of Commons, and there would no 
longer be any plea for that neglect of d@y by the Lower 
House which is now thought to be in some measure a Parlia- 
mentary etiquette. To concede any legislative function to 
a body of clergymen like the present Convocation, or even a 
body consisting chiefly of clergymen with only a sprinkling of 
Church laity, like the ideal convocation sometimes proposed to 
us, would be the most mischievous and il'ogical of self-denying 
ordinances. But to remove the shadow of justification which 
at present exists for such a claim on behalf of the national 
Church, the nation should be permitted to send representatives 
from the clergy no less than from any other class to Parlia- 
ment, if it chooses. The resolution in Horne Tooke’s case 
was clearly, as it seems to us, a violation of principle, and 
the Acts founded on that resolution, first as regards English 
and Scotch clergymen in George ITI.’s reign, then as regards 
Roman Catholic priests in George IV.’s., were mistakes which, as 
often happens, by their unjust intention to curb the influence 
of the clergy over politics, have closed the natural safety-valve, 
and so increased it. Convocation can never have any political 
importance. It is a class assembly wholly unworthy of any 
authority over the Church. But to give Parliament as full a 
moral authority in these matters as it already has political, the 
Acts excluding the clergy, Anglican, Roman Catholic, and 
Presbyterian, should be repealed. 





THE INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 


ruling all Spaniards with an authority equal to that of a 
mother in a Continental family, shall yet push that family 
up and not down, win it a great position in the world, resent 
every insult from without, and above all care for every 
member, children, and servants, with equal zeal. <A ruler 
who shall really rule, with the aid, if needful, of a consetl de 
famille called a Cortes, but who shall rule gently, proudly to 
the external world, but with kindly dignity to the household 
indoors, maintaining Spanish etiquette, and finding Spaniards 
dinner. This, and not any Western formula, is the true Spanish 
ideal, and the secret, as we believe, of the Spanish difficulty 
of the hour. 

No such ruler is possible while Queen Isabella remains 
upon the throne, and to remove her from the throne will be 
the most difficult of political tasks. Granted the great ruler, 
the Spaniards, though preferring to find him in their King, 
are quite willing to seek him ina Premier, and really have 
obeyed the strongest man among them with very reasonable 
forbearance and docility. O’Donnell, who is a strong man, 
with a love of order, and a taste for improvement when it 
does not menace himself, would do for them just as well as 
Ximenes, but the Queen will not let himdo. He is, we believe, 
though harsh and ambitious, a man of the nineteenth century, 
and would if let alone do his best to govern Spain on civilized 
principles, to build up a great revenue, and select a strong 
administration, and create a successful police, and establish a 
foreign influence, and drive on the material improvements by” 
which Spain, of all countries the richest in minerals and pro- 
ducts, will one day so greatly profit. But the Queen is still 
the depositary of the real executive power, is a Bourbon, is 
more competent to dominion than she is believed in England 
to be, is determined to retain her authority, and is determined 
also to use it so as to secure her own way in this life and her 
place in heaven hereafter. In other words, she devotes all her 
power to her own pleasures and the furtherance of those U!tra- 
montane ideas between which and civilization there is im- 
placable war. Her Premier is paralyzed by her, for without her 
aid his rivals would displace him, her Cortes cannot control 
her, for until very lately the peasantry, led by the priests, have 
been upon her side. <A clique of confessors, nuns, physicians, 
and dependents, headed by the Queen’s confessor, and 
by Sister Patrocinio, the nun of the Stigmata, surround the 
Court, and though they do not indeed govern Spain, pre= 
vent O'Donnell or anybody else from governing it as it wants 
to be governed. Questions of the most pressing nature, for 
instance the final disposal of Church property, cannot get 
themselves settled, because the Court will only use the men 





T was the lot of the writer of this article some five years 
ago to be thrown for six weeks into the company of a 
Spanish gentleman who, himself a Spaniard of Spaniards, had 
lived among Englishmen until he understood not only their 
language, but their insular turns of thonght. There was little 
to do except eat, play whist, or chat, and the Englishman, for 
the moment at once dyspeptic and lazy, set himself deliber- 
ately to pump his companion upon Spain. The Spaniard, 
though very rich and consequently very averse to disturbances, 
believed in an immense 


was nevertheless a “ Progressista,” 


future for Spain, muttered improper wishes about the Bourbon | 


dynasty, cursed England and France with cordia! impartiality, 
regarded Protestantism, Catholicism, and religious freedom 
with equal heartiness of contempt, detested despotism, dis- 
liked parliamentarism, hated democracy—which to him im- 
plied the division of property—and wanted—his questioner 
could make out everything but that. Six weeks of cross- 
questioning brought out everything else, placed the worthy 
old man’s hatreds, and antipathies, and dislikes, and repug- 
nances under the whitest light, but left his wishes just as 
obseure as ever. At last, wearied out with a failure which 
touched his amour propre, the Englishman exclaimed, “ Your 
countrymen don’t know what they do want, and till they do 
just deserve all they get.” “ No,” said his friend, a little fretted, 
for his cigar would not light, ‘no; we do know. We want 
a maternal Government.” And that sentence we to this day 
believe expresses the inner heart of every liberal Spaniard. 
He does not want to govern himself absolutely by his own 
volition, does not desire religions freedom, or social equality, 
or free trade, or government by debate, or any one of the | 
devices by which Teutonic and Gallic thought strives to | 
secure its end—the happiness of the governed. He does not | 
object to be ruled, or, in moderation, oppressed—always pro- | 
vided oppression does not enter his house—but he does want, | 
want more earnestly than the outside world has yet perceived, | 


| 


las in 1857 the instrument 


and the means approved by the priesthood and the clique, or, 
| forced to accept others, deprives them of all substantial power, 
The Cortes meanwhile is weak, for parliamentary government 
| is not the true ideal of the Spaniard, and the electoral system 
Pp so corrupt that for years the Radical party, comprising 
most of the intelligence and wealth of Spain, has steadily 
| shetained from voting, leaving the Cortes in fact a nominee 
lassembly. It might under a strong ruler be strong, but being 
| nominated by the Minister, is as desirous to march on as he is, 
| and like him is cheekmated by the Queen. 

England had nearly the same situation to face in 1688, and, 
like the Spanish Progressistas, she recognized as her first need 
anew ruler. Moreover, she knew that such a ruler, to sue- 
ceed in the face of the lingering belief in divine right, must at 
first be supported by some armed foree, and therefore looked 
to a man who could bring troops, and whom the native leaders 
of troops—the old nobles with their mounted tenantry—would 
agree to obey. So does Spain. Every Liberal reyolt—and no 
other, be it remembered, has as yet succeeded, has been 
obliged to secure to itself for its own first advance allies within 
the army. That army no more governs Spain than the British 
army governs England, but without its consent the first up- 
rising might be.suppressed in blood. A general therefore is 
always a leading figure in any Spanish demonstration, and just 
was O'Donnell, so in 1865 it is 
General Prim. Marshal O'Donnell has tried to govern on 
civilized principles, but being thwarted by the Court, he has 
failed, and now General Prim is selected by the Progressistas 
to try. If he wins the game he will be called on to rule, or 
ereate a rule, on the ideas which Spaniards desire; but 
the Progressistas perecive, even while consenting to his attempt, 
that Queen Isabella will either rule him orthwart him as she has 
done his rival. If she would abdicate, well. The Prince of the 
Asturias might then be accepted,—without inquiry into cir- 
cumstances for which Radicals do not care and of which ‘the 











a Government with great purposes, a Government which, | peasantry are ignorant,—as the future sovereign, and the coun- 
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try organized under a Regency composed of men of all parties, 
and strong enough to carry out the national will. But the 
Queen will not abdicate, is Bourbon and Ultramontane, and 
will neither outrage her dignity by being less than Queen, nor 
risk her soul by giving up Spain to men who might pursue a 
policy hostile or indifferent to that of the Holy Chair. Con- 
sequently the Radical party, a minority perhaps in numbers, 
but a minority which can—and, we believe, very soon will— 
rule, is brought at its first onset face to face with the old 
insoluble dynastic difficulty of Spain. They cannot control 
the Queen, who believes her soul at stake. They cannot 
abolish the Queenship, for a Republic of universal suffrage is 
dreaded by the propertied classes, disliked by the trading 
classes, and regarded by the peasantry as something “ which 
never has been in Spain.” It remains only to change the 
Sovereign, and who is there to put in her place? There 
is no House of Orleans in Spain, with a Spanish history 
and an idea attached to its fortunes. There is no Stuart, 
with an undeniable hereditary claim and a creed depend- 
ent for safety on his succession. The Spanish Orleans 
is a foreigner, a Frenchman, a man utterly unknown in 
politics or any other department of life, and certain to arouse 
the implacable jealousy of the Emperor of the French; the 
Iberian Stuart has‘ no title unless election should give him 
one, is inimical to priests, and is above all “a beggarly 
“Portuguese.” James I. was a “beggarly Scot,” but then he 
was also a lineal heir of Egbert, and the hope of the vic- 
torious but still timid Protestant cause. Without either of 
those qualifications England would have cared little for the 
dower he brought in his hand, and Luis of Braganza, other- 
wise precisely in James’s situation, is without them. The re- 
volted troops have indeed supported this solution, shouting for 
“ Therica unita,” but the ery seems to have met with no popular 
response, and the generals without the people are nearly power- 
less. No private individual would be endured as King, although 
he might be Regent, and the election of a foreign prince 
would probably be the signal for a civil war, in which, as one 
deputy told the Cortes, Napoleon would interfere. The single 
hope therefore is, as for three days in 1688 the single hope 
was in England, to bring such physical pressure to bear 
upon the Queen as to induce her to save her dynasty 
by abdication, and to that end the menace of the rival House 
is probably employed. The Stuart succumbed to the pres- 
sure, and so sooner or later must the last reigning member of 
the fated French House. Whether the pressure will this 
time be sufficient may be doubted. So far as the astounding 
series of lies telegraphed from Madrid is intelligible at all, 
General Prim has been a little too tardy and Marshal O’Don- 
nell a little too prompt. With Madrid so favourable that it 
was necessary to put it under martial law, the troops in four 
garrisons in revolt, the great city of Malaga scarcely restrained 
from insurrection, Barcelona descending into the streets, 
Andalusia honeyeombed with friendly secret societies, and the 
whole Radical party at his back, General Prim either could 
not or would not march upon Madrid. Of course his friends 
pause, and of course also if he is caught with only two regiments 
in his company, he may be executed and they shot down before 
aid can be even summoned. In that very probable case Marshal 
O'Donnell will be master of the situation, and find himself 
exactly where the Progressista party is now, face to face with 
the problem of a Queen whom he cannot control, or replace, or 
dismiss from a throne which filled by her is inconsistent with 
the national life of Spain, yet cannot remain unfilled. Or in 
the equally probable alternative that the troops ‘ pursuing” 
General Prim join him en masse, then the Progressistas will be 
masters, and be compelled, as their first step, to solve the 
problem of managing or superseding an inevitable Queen who 
is also, at least for their purposes, an impossible one, whose 
dethronement would be the signal for civil war, while her 
continuance on the throne protects a chronic anarchy. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
HE 7Zimes of Monday startled its readers by an excla- 
mation, a column long, that it was time to begin 
paying off the National Debt. It was honest io pay one’s 
debts, and besides America meant to pay hers, and it would 
never do to lag behind the Union in the financial race. The 
argument from America is not worth much, for if America 


is not richer than we are she cannot pay, and if she is richer, | 


competition as competition would only be costly folly, while 
that from honesty involves a confusion in terms. There is no 
particular honesty in paying a creditor whom you never 





promised to pay, who neither expects nor wants to be paid, 
and who indeed looks on payment as a slight interference 
with that indefeasible security for the sake of which he lent 
his money so cheap. Money is lent on heritable mortgage 
much cheaper than on mortgages terminable at will. The 
true pleas for payment are first, duty to the future, and 
secondly, expediency, the former being in fact absorbed in 
the latter. If non-payment really increases the producing 
power of this generation, the next one will benefit by 
that increase in the value of its inheritance just as 
much as it would, or more than it would, by the 
reduction of its mortgages. John Smith, landowner, 
having received an unencumbered estate, may be under an 
obligation to transmit it unencumbered ; but if his money 
can be made to double his rental, he would be silly to pay 
off mortgages which only reduce it a third. Drainage may 
be better for the son than clearing off mortgages. Hitherto 
this has been by the universal consent of financiers the true 
position of Great Britain. Her productive energies have been 
so weighed down by clumsy taxation, that it has been more 
profitable not only to herself but to the future of her estate 
to remit them than to pay off the ancient debts. Every tax 
has reduced the rental say 10 per cent., and a similar amount 
of mortgage only 3. The consequence of this policy pursued 
for twenty years has been that while the debt has scarcely 
diminished, the estate to be transmitted to our children is at 
least twice as competent to bear it. Instead of paying off 
a fifth of our debt, as we possibly might have done by 
devoting all surpluses to that purpose, we transmit an in- 
crease of value equal to its entire amount. Posterity has 
been enriched, not amerced, by the policy of retaining the 
mortgage. 

There may, however, come a time, and that at no distant 
date, when our duty towards our successors will be of a 
different kind. The moment any other investment of money 
ceases to enrich the estate more than the repayment of old 
debt, the duty of clearing encumbrances will once more revive. 
It is quite possible that within the next seven years we may 
see taxation so reduced that it no longer presses as heavily on 
the springs of energy as the unchangeable burden does, and 
then, if we do our duty, we shall begin to reduce that burden. 
It is quite evident from Mr. Gladstone’s annual moans that he 
thinks that time very nearly arrived, and eyes less keen than 
his can see that with all taxation reduced till it ceases to 
threaten the future, and all other expenditure reduced 
to a minimum, we may be driven either to take off taxes 
for present ease and not permanent use, or to attack the 
greatest expenditure of all. In that case it would be our duty, 
and might also be very expedient, to heap up some part of our 
annual income in order that posterity may benefit by the 
accumulation. Th« old idea of the Sinking Fund, that it grew 
of itself through ‘ae operation of compound interest, was 
simply nonsense, the interest being payable only out of taxes, 
like any other expense. Ripen it as you like, you cannot have 
more hay out of a field than there is grass in it, and neither 
can Consols grow except by the accumulation from taxes which 
might just as well have been remitted. 

But though the old dream was baseless—so baseless as to 
discredit the very name of a sinking fund—that is no proof 
that a nation cannot heap up a treasure if it has the self- 
denial, in order to compensate its successors for the burdens 
it has been forced to impose upon them. If the nation 
likes to lay aside a million out of its property every year, 
and the accruing interest out of that million for say fifty years, 
there is nothing whatever to prevent its doing so, and the 
operation, certainly just, may in the contingency we have 
described be also very expedient. It would increase the na- 
tional power, decrease the national responsibility, and impart 
that sense of financial security which is almost as valuable as 
financial ease. The only difficulty is to induce the public to per- 
form it, and it is on this point that every scheme has hitherto 
broken down. After another budget or two Mr. Gladstone 
might very possibly be able to induce Parliament to set aside 
an annual sum to accumulate in Consols at three per cent. for 
the benefit of the future. But on the first emergency Parlia- 
ment would seize that sum instead of raising a loan, and the 
Sinking Fund would cease to exist. Indeed it would be quite 
just to do it, for a new loan and a seizure of the Sinking Fund 
are as regards posterity identical operations. It is no use to 
leave your son Tom a thousand pounds in cash and a debt of 
the same amount. Better leave him neither, and then he 
will not fancy himself richer than he is. All that Mr. Glad- 
stone or any other financier can do is to set apart a fund 
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which Parliament will be slow to seize, will possibly tax itself 
rather than seize, and the discovery of such a fund is not 
beyond possibility. It must not be an annual vote, for then 
the advocates of the future would not only have to contend 
with the greed excited by a great property, but the annoy- 
ance caused by a yearly demand. The best fund of the kind 
would be formed by the sale of life annuities at very cheap 
rates, for Parliament having once pledged itself to set aside 
money for them, would not break faith with individual pur- 
chasers, and the money itself would be beyond seizure. But 
then Parliament is not composed of Mr. Gladstones, and would 
not like mortgaging the immediate future, to which it looks, so 
irremediably for the distant future, to which it does not look. 
The next best plan would be to set aside some fund not visibly 
arising out of taxes, and not therefore requiring annual votes. 
Such a fund might be kept intact for a long while, and as 
long as it was intact would distinctly reduce the burden of 
the National Debt. Suppose that this country, from any 
motive, or as we should say, under any delusion, resolved to 
secularize tithe, that large income might be so set aside with- 
out much chance of Parliament seizing it. So with the pro- 
fits of railways; if they were absorbed by the State and 
proved profitable, they also might be accumulated till very 
severe pressure came. Of course they would be seized at last 
in very severe emergencies, but still when seized they would 
be a vast resource preventing the increase of the National 
Debt. Not being included in budgets, those profits would not 
appear to be at the disposal of Parliament, would in 
fact not be at its disposal without long debate, and ex- 
planations, and open confessions of extreme need very un- 
pleasant to the Chancellor who had to encounter or to make 
them. That resource again is too distant and too problemati- 
eal, but there is one which might be used if we pleased. The 
Crown lands, notoriously mismanaged, yield about 300,0002. 
a year. Suppose Parliament, after an agreement with the 
Crown, which has contingent rights on those lands, abandoned 
that revenue once for all, sold those lands, and paid the money 
realized—say 10,000,000/.—to trustees, to accumulate in Con- 
sols for a century. Of course it could take the accumulation 
if it liked, when it liked, and how it liked. But it would be 
very unlikely to like, except under pressure so severe as to 
justify another great loan, or its precise equivalent, a seizure of 
the Reserve Fund. The loss of revenue would be almost im- 
perceptible, 300,000/. a year, while 300,000 millions of debt 
would within the century become national property. Money 
at 34 per cent. doubles in twenty years—of course out of taxes, 
but without ¢ncreasing them, every pound due to the trustees 
ceasing to be due to private creditors, and the result would 
stand thus :— 


NED }assrivncioceinesinasenauintieieis £10,000,000 
DEED  estssivnceininntiainenbiioten 20,000,000 
BE  ckeieencetasemnaanetrininsiidmenee 40,000,000 
BD ctenccicueviontactecemnimbeeeanin 80,000,000 
DE suiivatietniiineianiadnmiaaaiimiadakts 160,000,000 
DEE Mairwintinniinieioneai 320,000,000 
BOE scccsvevininnnninnenieatenseiin 640,000,000 


There is very little probability indeed that the fund would be 
left untouched for any such period, but by as long as it was left 
the debt would be reduced, without any loss or new suffering to 
the country other than the immediate one of the small revenue 
from the mismanaged Crown lands. Of course a permanent pur- 
chaser of such a power as the Trust would in the end raise the 
price, but if it raised it beyond par the State would have the 
option of reducing the interest to all private holders or of 
paying them off. But, says some arithmetician, why not 
simply pay off 10,000,000/. of the debt? The gain in the long ran 
would be as great to the nation. Precisely; and if the nation 
were one unbroken life, accumulation out of taxes would be pure 
imbecility, but the nation lives its life by generations, and the 
root idea of any scheme for any sinking fund is that it is wise 
and expedient to postpone some part of the prosperity of this 
generation to the benefit of the next. If that is given up, so 
is the sinking fund; but if that is retained, and Mr. Glad- 
stone obviously retains it, it is by setting apart some income 
not derived from annual votes that such a fund must be estab- 
lished. We should greatly prefer a great sale of cheap annui- 
ties, which undoubtedly would protect the future at the cost 
of the present ; but then Parliament most undoubtedly will 
not so prefer them, and Parliament is the only permanent 
‘naster of the situation. 











SPIRITUALITY WITHOUT GOD. 

REMARKABLE article in the new number of the Westminster 
LAX Review on the writings of Coleridge, an article evidently 
from the hand of one of the finest of living critics, and itself full 
of the flavour of genius, concludes with a suggestion, not made in 
the mood of profound melancholy which it is calculated to excite, 
but rather in that of pseudo-classical content, for keeping a religion 
while dismissing God. <A suggestion the same in effect has been 
recently made by an eminent critic of M. Comte, and it is evident 
that some of the highest-minded of the modern humanists are 
beginning to hold and to teach, with this critic, that ‘“ religious 
belief, the craving for objects of belief, may be refined out of our 
hearts, but they must leave their sacred perfume, their spiritual 
sweetness, behind.” Or, as he says elsewhere, ‘‘ Longing, a chastened 
temper, spiritual joy, are precious states of mind, not because they 
are parts of man’s duty, or because God has commanded them, 
still less because they are means of obtaining a reward, but 
because, like culture itself, they are remote, refined, intense, exist- 
ing only by the triumph of a few over a dead world of routine, 
in which there is no lifting of the soul at all. If there is no other 
world, art in its own interest must cherish such character- 
istics as beautiful spectacles. Stephen's face, like ‘the face of 
an angel,’ has a worth of its own, even if the opened Ieaven is 
but a dream :”--which means, we suppo32, that the power to 
dream of beautiful and unreal visions, to be clad in the glory of a 
false hope, is one which we ought to desire and cherish for its 
beauty, even though we know that it is a mere transitory flush 
of the spirit, which will shortly subside like the crimson from an 
evening cloud, and reveal the cold leaden colour behind it. Surely 
nothing can be less like ‘‘the Greek spirit, with its engaging 
naturalness, siinple, chastened, debonair,” which this critic de- 
scribes (very falsely, we hope) as, for us of the present moment, 
“the Sangraal of an endless pilgrimage,” than this attempt to 
foster artificially states of feeling of which the natural springs and 
sources are proclaimed to be imaginary or exhausted. ‘To incul- 
cate the culture of a feeling not because there is any proper 
object worthy of it, but because it is ‘* remote, refined, 
intense, existing only by the triumph of a few over a dead 
world of routine in which there is no lifting of the soul at all,’ 
is surely the last vanity and infirmity of which human nature 
is capable, and so far from being a duty, resting, as our critic says, 
on the same basis as that of intellectual culture itself, it would 
be of an essentially opposite nature. ‘The value of intellectual cul- 
ture consists in “pening to us all sorts of new and true shades of dis- 
tinction, which are accessible to all who will travel the same path 
to find them. But feelings “that just gleam a moment and are 
gone,” and can be defended only as being ‘‘ remote, refined, 
intense,” not as having any justification in a living object, 
whatever defence may be set up for them, cannot certainly 
be defended on the ground of belonging to the same sphere 
as true intellectual culture. Culture is desirable, for the 
same reason for which achromatic eyepieces are desirable to the 
astronomer, namely, as revealing true distinctions which we 
could not otherwise discriminate, or delicate phenomena which we 
could not otherwise study at all, and which may help to throw an 
additional light on the laws of the universe. But to produce for 
yourself voluntarily rare and delicate and arbitrary phenomena, 
—flashes of spiritual joy without an object, Auroras of the soul 
without any gleam of celestial light,—simply because such 
phenomena raise you above the common herd, and _ illustrate 
the triumph of life over dead routine, is a course of conduct 
which so far from being analagous to that of intellectual 
culture, would justify any spiritual attitudinizing, any swoon of soli- 
tary vanity, whether of extasy or anguish, of flushing or of pallor, 
any self-will of glorious but unfounded faith, such as the critic 
ascribes to St. Stephen, or of glorious but not unfounded despair, 
such as we may find throbbing through the exposed and quivering 
nerve of Shelley’s passionate verse. If the critic in the Westminster 
Review be indeed the realist he professes, he will not ground his 
apology for religious emotion without faith on the essentially 
unreal plea that all emotions which are ‘ remote, refined, intense,” 
and which express the triumph of a few over ‘the dead world 
of routine,” are good, and should be fostered for the sake of 
their rarity, intensity, and distinctiveness. We know of no plea 
more completely hollow, insincere, and, in a sense, even bad, than 
this. An aristocracy such as he would encourage, distinguished 
by rare and delicate blossoms of unreal sentiment, would be fit 
for nothing but to be cast out and trodden under the foot of man. 
We should feel even a sort of passion of severely just exultation in 
seeing the destruction of such an aristocracy of hollow refine- 
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ment by the strong though coarse tread of the commonalty 
who are excluded by our critic from these “remote and re- 
fined” feclings. A spiritual joy that is not goo for the multitude 
can be worth no more to the spirit, than an intellectual culture 
which is not good for the multitud2 can be worth to the intellect. 
All who have really understood the spiritual joy of which the 
Westminster critic speaks have claimed it for all men, and not 
exulted in it as the remote and refined distinction of a few. 
** Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people,” is the strain of the greatest 
prophet of this joy. The critic who claims it as an esoteric gift 
marking the spiritual rank of a few seems to us to know as little 
of its essence as he thinks that he or any one else can know of 
Him who has been discovered by the modern spirit not to be its 
source. 

But the critic suggests, though he does not hold by, another 
justification for this spiritual emotion and “ spiritual joy” for 
which he contends, which we readily admit to be far nobler than 
the one of which we have spoken. He says people accept in 
theology empty arguments which they would accept on no other 
subject, ‘‘ because what chains men to a religion is not its claim 
on their reason, their hopes, or fears, but the glow it affords to 
the world, its ‘ beau ideal.’ Coleridge thinks that, if we reject the 
supernatural, the spiritual clemeut in life will evaporate also, that 
we shall have to accept a life with narrow horizons, without dis- 
interestedness, harshly cut off from the springs of life in the past. 
But what is this spiritual element ? It is the passion for inward 
perfection, with its sorrows, its aspirations, its joy. These mental 
states are the delicacies of the higher morality of the few, of 
Augustine, of the author of the Jinitation, of Francis de Sales; in 
their essence they are only the permanent characteristics of the 
higher life. . . + The life of those who are capable of a passion 
of perfection still produces the same mental states; but that 
religious expression of them is no longer congruous with the culture 
of the age. Still all inward life works itself out in a few simple 
forms, aud culture cannot go very far before the religious graces 
reappear in a subtilized intellectual shape.” ‘This is nobler and 
doubtless more tenable than the other theory, for though, with 
instinctive exclusiveness of feeling rather odd in a Westminster 
reviewer, the critic still limits the ‘ passion of perfection’ to a few, 
by making it a desire for a higher life, and not for mere dis- 
tinguishing rarities of feeling, he opens it to the many. And we 
should be the last to try and convince those who are unhappy 
enough to be blind to God, that therefore they ought to indulge 
no ‘‘ passion of perfection” if they feel it stir within them. Even 
the Comtist who thinks he sees a law of historic development in 
human nature towards something nobler, and feels, he knows 
not why, the ardour of desire towards that nobler future, 
will not be challenged by any true Christian for believing 
so much, only because he does not believe more. If he really 
feels ‘‘the passion of perfection,” the desire to reach a higher step in 
inward feeling himself, and to contribute his mite to the attain- 
ment of a yet higher level by those who succeed him after he has 
ceased to exist for ever, then we say that whether the Comtian 
philosophy explains those states of feeling truly or not, he is at 
least justified by the positivist theory in assuming these emotions 


draw from Him the life and love which they may, if they choose, 
ascribe to the “ subtilized intellectual” movements of their own 
intellects. Soa blind man may rejoice in the sunlight, and yet main. 
tain that because he is blind the sun does not exist, and that what 
he feels is the ‘‘subtilized intellectual” heat which other and coarser 
minds falsely attribute to an external object. But those who know 
that God besets them behind and before, and lays Tis hand upon 
them, though they may admit that what He gives to others “ina 
subtilized intellectual shape” isas much proof of His love as what 
Ie gives more openly, and without veiling Himself behind the com- 
plexities of a fine organization, will feel great compensation in the 
revealed personality which bestows the simpler gifts, for the delicacy 
and subtlety of those which are filtered through a network of refined 
labyrinthine perceptions that conceals the giver. There seems to 
us something more natural in turning away from spiritual sub- 
jects altogether, when once the natural focus of such subjects, 
God, disappears from the unhappy thinker’s view, than in trying 
to warm himself still with the heat of feelings of which the intel- 
lectual justification has disappeared. A greater mind than the 
reviewer's, in a state somewhat similar, though not so blank of all 
faith, wrote— 
“Tt seems His newer will 

We should not think at all of Him, but turn, 

And of the world that He has given us make 

What best we may.” 
Surely that is healthier and more natural than feeding on the 
‘sacred perfume,” the ‘‘spiritual sweetness” which departed faiths 
have left behind them,—healthier, and far more likely to restore 
the vanished faith. 

The reviewer has an odd impression that all belief in an abso- 
lutely Righteous, an infinitely Holy God, destroys the delicacy of 
human insight, the finely graduated judgment for human moralities. 
‘The relative spirit,” he says, “ by dwelling constantly on the 
more fugitive conditions or circumstances of things, breaking 
through a thousand rough and brutal classifications, and giving 
elasticity to inflexible principles, begets an intellectual finesse of 
which the ethical result is a delicate and tender justness in the 
criticism of human life.” On the other hand, belief in the abso- 
lute has a tendency to petrify moral judgments into abstract 
principles which will not fit individual cases, and into harmony with 
which therefore individual cases are artificially clipped or bent, to 
the great injury of true justice ; and he illustrates by the deplorable 
figure which Coleridge’s life, judged by abstract morality, itself 
presents. We admit that what the critic calls the “‘ relative spirit,” 
that is, the spirit which believes in no absolute righteousness, 
is often lax, but we should certainly not have thought it “elastic.” 
On moral subjects it is loose-fitting enough, but has not belief 
enough of any sort to care to adapt itself closely to the moral 
condition of individual natures. Mr. Lewes’s life of Goethe may 
be fairly taken as a very good example of what the critic means 
by the purely ‘relative spirit” in its adaptation to the higher 
criticism. The result is not a “ delicate and tender justness in the 
criticism of human life,” but a lax absolution of that great man 
from almost all his sins, even those sins which ‘‘a tender and delicate 
justness” would be compelled to admit. The truth is that the 
purely ‘‘ relative spirit” has no belief in either the free power of man 














as facts marking out the true direction of the historic law, and | : : ‘ ee vee , 
in fostering them also, if that seems to him the best kind of con- | t© choose the higher part, or in a higher inspiration than its own to 
formity to the historic law. Ouly we entirely deny the reviewer's | Show it the higher part to choose. The spiritual elasticity which is 
: . as . ee eo . ‘ itse rlog > j ‘sl 
position that this ‘‘ passion of perfection” is itseli the ‘spiritual ele- | concerned to adapt itself closely to the moral conflicts of man’s life, 
ment” of all true faith. The ‘* passion of perfection” in its present | in order to enter as fully as may be into the highest phenomena of 
orm is mere aspiration, and no source of joy, though a rich source of | his spirit, does not exist for the purely “ relative spirit,” simply 
I Joy gs 
sorrow. The condition of feeling which this passion, taken alone and | because it does not believe that they are the highest phenomena of 
Sso0rre Fo) ] ’ 
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without faith, would really justify, is the last in the world which, | his spirit, baie indeed characteristic phenomena at all. The purely 
if we understand him rightly, the reviewer seriously wishes to | Telative spirit which disbelieves in absolute righteousness disbelieves 
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also in the special sacredness of duty, the special evil of sin. 


encourage. 
And while our critic’s criticism fails on this side in showing 


He admires and enyies * the engaging naturainen, | 
simple, chastened, debonair” of the Greek spirit. 


Now aspiration 


in its most ardent form, ‘the passion of perfection,” without | that the “relative spirit” does issue in a ‘delicate and tender 


trust in the love of God and Christ, is a passion of pain. ‘The 
homo desideriorum whom it tends to muke is as far as possible 


| justness,” it fails still more conspicuously in showing that faith 
lin an absolute righteousness hardens and petrifies the moral 





from ‘‘ the Greek spirit, with its engaging naturalness, simple, | judgment, rendering it inflexible and “brutal” in its classi- 
chastened debonair.” A debonair ‘passion of perfection” is | fications. Was it our Lord,—who realized the absolute righte- 
almost a contradiction in terms. Indeed, however the West- ousness living in Him, as no human being before or since 
minster critic may talk of the religious graces reappearing in aj could possibly have realized it, and who in criticizing the moral 
‘‘subtilized intellectual shape,” it is perfectly clear that the joy of | evil in others—the woman taken in adultery, for instance, or the 
perfect trust, the profound self-abasement of conscious alienation | woman who was a sinner—acted on His own precept, ‘“ Judge not, 
from God, are just as little capable of “reappearing in a subtilized , that ye be not judged,”—was it He who failed in a ‘delicate 
intellectual shape,” if there be no personal object for such feelings, | and tender justness” in the criticism of human life, or rather the 
as is the warmth derived from a real sun, of “ reappearing in a “relative spirit” of that day, the Sadduceeism which would have 
subtilized intellectual shape” when the sun is extinguished and stoned Paul for believing in the resurrection? No doubt belief 
shines no more. We do not deny—we earnestly maintain—that in a dead dogma may become the cruelest Pharisaism. But faith 
men who by no fault of their own have lost sight of God, still in a living Lord of absolute righteousness is probably the most 
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softening, the most purifying, and ethereally delicate of the human 
influences which affect our judgment of others. 
—the great apostle of the ‘‘ relative spirit,’—has attributed this 
delicacy of moral appreciation in the highest measure to our Lord, 
and has remarked that his feeling for moral nuances was some- 
thing quite new to the Oriental genius. And whence did this arise, 
if not in that infinite love for the Absolute righteousness and 
beauty which opened His eyes to the most delicate shades of loveli- 
ness, whether in the lily of the field or in the heart of man? 





THE LUXURY OF WINTER. 

F course winter is very beautiful. All the poets, and most of 

the popular authors, Charles Dickens more especially, will 

have it so; and who are we that we should contest their judgment ? 
They never weary of writing about Nature “ in her virgin robe of 
white,”—a shroud would be a better simile,—and the “ exquisite 
effect ” of fresh snow upon the branches, and the joys of frost, and 
the “cheery ring” of the frozen ground, and the jollity of sport 
on the ice, and the harmless but exhilarating warfare carried on 
with snow missiles, and the rich glow, asof old port wine, which a 
day’s skating spreads through your veins. It is all very nice, and 
schoolboys appreciate it wonderfully ; but, just for a change, we 
should like to hear the opinion ef London householders on the 
subject, particularly of such of them as happened with ourselves 
to be abroad in the snowstorm of Thursday. We venture to say 
that a majority—say of ninety-nine to one—will agree with us in 
affirming that Charles Dickens is an impostor, that toa Londoner 
asharp winter is a season of torment, a frost as bad as a second 
income-tax, a fall of snow worse than fifty concentrated fogs. He 
is the creature of civilization, and snow hates civilization, and the 
Londoner therefore hates snow. ‘Talk of a cheery frost ; the first 
thing a frost does for a Londoner is to hand him over in humiliat- 
ing bondage to the only hateful class of English trades- 
men, the people who call themselves plumbers, and are 
everything by which they can hope to extort a few more 
unnecessary pounds. The “frost has burst the pipes, Sir,” 
remarks his servant confidentially, and the Londoner knows 
that sixpence more has been piled upon his income-tax. 
The water is pouring through his pet ceiling, the skylight is 
breaking with the weight of snow, the roof is letting in drops 
‘which fall in heavy splashes with an infernal purpose in their 
noise, and there is nothing to do but send for the man whe can 
mend the pipes, and repair the skylight, and adjust the tiles, and 
who will pretend to do all those things, who makes you some unin- 
telligible statement about some pipe you never saw, and at last 
sends in a bill which amounts to about 7/. 10s. for each man’s 
day’s work, but which you are entirely powerless to dispute. 
Fretted with unexpected, and, as he knows, utterly useless expense, 
—for no plumber ever seems to repair anything—the Londoner 
tries to reach his office, or counting-house, or club, and is assailed 
at his doorstep by a couple of ruffians, who assert clamorously 
their right to clean ‘‘his” bit of pavement, and to be paid there- 
fore. If he is unwise he resists, thinking that in a civilized com- 
munity the authorities who tax him will see the street cleaned ; 
but if he has any experience of vestries, or any knowledge of 
their genius for neglecting duty, he authorizes the work, and 
pays a shilling to have his steps made as slippery as glass, under 
pretence of clearing them. At last he is in the strects, and finds 
them laden a foot deep with a mass precisely like the pulp of 
brown paper, a sticky conglomerate of mud, snow, sand, and 
deadly cold water, which penetrates in a second through the 
strongest boots. He can scarcely see for the smut-loaded snow 
drifting in his eyes, scarcely walk for the clammy slush settled on 
the icebound pavements, scarcely hear for the wind. Every three 
yards one feot slips on the most treacherous footing in the world,— 
a stone pavement covered first with a thin coat of ice, then with a 
great coat of slush, and finally with a crisp white powder which 
wets his ankles through and through. Every thirty yards 
he becomes an involuntary partaker in the ‘ exhilarating enjoy- 
ment” of snowballing, his share in which consists in receiving 
either a cricket ball in the back-——your London Arab always loads 
his snowball, an outrage on boy morality which ought to be made 
capital—or a handful of loose snow deftly lodged between his coat 
collar and his neck. He looks round for an omnibus, but the 
only one in sight is full and steaming, ora cab, and is told by 


the driver, who really is ‘ cheery,” partly from the prospect | 


of plunder, partly because he has discounted that plunder in gin, 
that he is ** going home,” but will carry him, nevertheless, for five 
times his fare. ‘Ten times was asked, and given repeatedly to our 
personal knowledge, on Thursday with perfect impunity. Of 


Even M. Renan, | 


| course the Londoner—provided he does not wear spectacles, in 

which case he gives in at once, glad to escape lunacy—resists for 
five minutes, but all cabs are alike, and he yields at last, and seats 

himself in his hansom to find the glass let down on his nose, and 

the three separate chinks in that vehicle raining iced water on his 

waistcoat and each knee. Chilled to the bone, his feet wet, his 

knees wet, his hair dripping, not with water, but a liquid compound 

of ice and soot, he is carried at three miles an hour to his destination. 
There he finds everything going wrong, the telegraph wires hanging 
across the street, the gutter artistically choked up so as to flood 
the office, the ‘* boys” up to their eyes in the luxury of making 
mud pies with the substance they call snow, and his partner, who 
lives in the country, eloquent on the loveliness of the landscape he 
had driven.through. ‘‘ Every branch, Sir,” says that Goth, “ looked 
like a stalactite,” till his auditor wishes, as he tries to get warm, 

that they had been stalactites, and had tumbled on their admirer. 

All day long, if it is a day like Thursday, it is the same,—brown mud 
and yellow flakes outside, an incipient cold within, a total impos- 

sibility of going anywhere or seeing anybody, an absolute deter- 
mination that the fire shall burn, a secret acknowlelgment that till 
wet soot ceases to fall down the chimuey the fire will continue to 
disobey. ‘The dreariness of a London office in a snowstorm is a 
thing absolutely unique, or if paralleled, paralleled only by that of 
a private parlour in a country inn when the rain is coming down 
with a manifest sense of duty to perform. ‘* Cheery snow,” 
indeed! We wish Charles Dickens, and Mr. Kiygsley, and all 
other muscular Christians, had been made to stand in it in the 
Strand all Thursday afternoon, sharing in the “‘ exhilarating game,” 
as played from under the Adelphi Arches. We also wish the storm 
had occurred a month later, when the borough members will be all 
in town. The London Vestries would get small mercy then, and Sir 
George Grey's Bill for handing the streets over to Sir J. Thwaites 
would have been rushed through with the energy peculiar to men 
with chilblains. Five minutes’ enjoyment of the “ cheery” slush 
would have rid us of Bumbledom for ever. 

Winter in London is bad enough even for the well-to-do, but it 
must be a heartrending season for the poor. ‘There were scores 
of working women out in that snowstorm with no additional 
protection except thin shawls, which held the snow nicely in their 
creases, and the whalebone imbecility called in England an um- 
brella, which affords about as much protection against driving 
snow as an artistically arranged cobweb, but which held forward 
as it is, is an irresistible target for the boys. Even the men, cab- 
men excepted, are badly clothed, the working class in London 
wearing nothing half as eflicient against snow as a Scotch shep- 
herd’s plaid, and leaning to an overcoat which, once wet, is about 
as comfortable as a wet sheet would be. They have gin, to be 
sure, but then gin will not supply the wages lost by the frost, by 
the impossibility of going up ladders, or walking on planks, or, as 
they say, * finding their fingers for the cold.” They have not enough 
firing either. Even the rich have not, a real roaring fire, a fire 
such as you may see in a cottage in Yorkshire, being unknown 
in London, and while the wisdom of Parliament has prohibited 
cheap coal lest the Great Northern dividends should decrease, 
wood costs rather more than its weight in copper. So the poor 
stamp and sip, and sip and stamp, and beat their arma, and try to 
make jokes, and look, as they are for the moment, one of the most 
miserable classes upon earth. Winter is beautiful, no doubt, but 
considering that it starves all agriculturists, and makes all 
dwellers in cities miserable, and kills the old, and gives chilblains 
| to the young, and destroys telegraph wires, and interrupts rail- 
way trains, and makes water unattainable, and strikes the poor ten 
times as heavily as the rich, why we may be permitted to plead 
| that, beautiful as it may be, it is in London not quite so * nice” 
| as spring, that the ‘* hard grey weather ” which ** makes English- 
| men” is an unmitigated nuisance nevertheless, and that though 
| the dweller on the Mediterranean has not usually a constitutional 

government, he has compensations. 


| 











THE FITZ-GERALDS OF KILDARE (CONCLUDED). 
HE two next Earls of Kildare made little political figure in 
the history of their country. John, the eighteenth Earl, 
| only son of the seventeenth Earl, whom he succeeded in 1664, at 
| the early age of three years, received in 1672 a grant from the 
| King for a weekly market at Rathangan, in 1674 another for the 
| same and two yearly fairs at Castledermot, and in 1678 a third for 
| a weekly market and two yearly fairsat Maynooth. On the 8th of 
| August, 1674, he was appointed joint Governor of the county of 
| Kildare with his uncle, Robert Fitz-Gerald, during his minority, 
| and on his majority the Earl alone to act, and in case of his death 
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his uncle. In 1683, accompanying the Duke of York and his 
Duchess to Oxford, he received from the University the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. He fell under the displeasure of James's Govern- 
ment as a Protestant, and in 1689 his estates in Ireland of the annual 
value of 6,800/., and in England of 200/. were sequestered by the 
Catholic Parliament which was called by that King at Dublin. 
About the year 1692 an Act was passed enabling the Earl to sell 
his estates in the county of Limerick, in order to pay encum- 
brances amounting to 9,300/., and the rest of the purchase- 
money, except 2,000/. for the Earl's private use, to be invested in 
Jand in England. He himself resided constantly in England, at 
Caversham, in Oxfordshire, where he died on the 9th of November, 
1707, leaving by his will the purchase-money of his Limerick 
estates to the Duke of Richmond, but the estates not having been 
then actually sold, the Duke succeeded to them, and disposed of 
them in 1711, when Adare was purchased by the ancestor of the 
Earl of Dunraven, to whom it gives a second title ; and Croom, the 
property from which the old war-cry of the Fitz-Geralds was de- 
rived, was purchased by Mr. Croker, of Ballynagarde. Though twice 
married (one of his wives bringing him a portion of 10,000/.), the 
Earl left no surviving children, and he was succeeded as nineteenth 
Earl by his first cousin, Robert, son of his uncle, Robert Fitz- 
Gerald. This Robert Fitz-Gerald was a very active man during 
the crisis of the Revolution of 1689-90, was imprisoned by James, 
and took a prominent part, after the battle of the Boyne and the 
flight of James from Dublin, in securing the adhesion of that city 
to the cause of William without further bloodshed. He was 
elected by the citizens as temporary Governor, and confirmed in 
the office by William on his arrival, though soon afterwards 
superseded. The account published by him of the events of this 
crisis bears strong marks of egotistical exaggeration, and is only 
to a very modified extent supported by other annalists of those 
transactions. His son, Robert, the nineteenth Earl, was made a Privy 
Councillor in 1710, and on the 28th of November in that year he 
had temporary charge of the Great Seal on the death of the Lord 
Chancellor, and under the Lieutenancy of the Duke of Ormonde. 
The Fitz-Geralds of Kildare had thrown themselves decidedly on 
the Hanoverian side in the dispute as to the succession, and thus 
their power in Ireland received a sensible aggrandizement on the 
accession of that family to the throne, while that of the Butlers 
was much injured by the Jacobite tendencies of their chief. On 
the 9th of September, 1714, Kildare was appointed by King 
George one of the Lords Justices, and on the 9th of October 
sworn of the Privy Council. He was the peer who in the first 
Trish Parliament in this reign presented the Bill of Recognition of 
the title of the new dynasty, and on the accession of George 
I. he was again sworn of the Privy Council. He anticipated 
the present Marquis of Kildare in his attention to the question 
of national education (though in a more narrow spirit), 
being constituted in October, 1733, by charter a member of 
the Incorporated Society for Promoting Protestant Schools in 
Ireland. In the preceding February he had given 500J. for 
the school at Castledermot, which was the first working charter 
school. In October, 1739, he was under the King’s letter 
appointed one of the incorporated company for carrying on the 
cambric manufacture in Ireland, to which he also gave 500. 
These last two facts mark an important change for the better in 
the character of the leadership of this great governing family. 
They became gradually (and with few exceptions) less brilliant 
and versatile, but more sensible and solid, in the discharge of their 
great national functions, and such deviations from this course 
as subsequently occurred only render the absence of the 
old general rule of conduct more evident. Since the decay of 
Maynooth Castle the Kildare Earls had resided either at Kilkea 
Castle or in England. ‘The nineteenth Earl, finding that the 
restoration of the old seat of the family was beyond his means, 
fixed on CARTON, in county Kildare, as the future chief residence 
of the heads of the Fitz-Geralds. A house there had been built by 
William Talbot, grandfather of the Earl of T'yrconnell, to whom 
a lease of the manor had been granted by Gerald, the fourteenth 
Earl of Kildare. The nineteenth Earl repurchased the lease in 
January, 1739, for 8,000/., and at once began to enlarge the house, 
which has ever since been the chief country seat of the family. 
He died there on the 20th of February, 1744. He entailed his 
estates on his son and his heirs, with remainder to his daughter, 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Hillsborough, and her heirs, who 
were to assume the name of Fitz-Gerald. By his will he left 500/. 


to each of the charter schools of Castledermot, Maynooth, and 
Strangford, 200/. for rebuilding the church at Rathangan, and 
501. to the poor of each of the towns of Maynooth, Kildare, Athy, 
and Castledermot. 


To his daughter, Lady Margaret, he also 


left 20,000/. He was succeeded by his son James, twentieth Earl 
of Kildare, who previous to his accession to the peerage had sat 
in the Irish House of Commons for the family borough of Athy, 
and on his father’s death was the only male representative of the 
Kildare branch of the Geraldines. That great House was therefore 
then threatened with a possible extinction similar to that experi- 
enced by the old English House of the De Veres. ‘The young Earl 
had travelled on the Continent for two years, and soon after his 
accession to the title built a town residence for himself in Dublin, 
in “ Mclesworth Fields,” which was called first ‘‘ Kildare House,” 
and afterwards * Leinster House.” It was in a then unfashionable 
quarter of the town, but the Earl complacently remarked, when 
this was objected to him, ‘ They will follow me wherever I go.” 
In 1745, when it was expected that one of the Pretender’s sons 
would land in Ireland at the head of the ‘Irish Brigade,” Kil- 
dare offered to raise a regiment at his own expense, but the 
Government declined the offer. In April, 1746, he was appointed 
one of the Privy Council; and on the 1st of February, 1747, he 
was created a peer of Great Britain by the title of Viscount 
Leinster of ‘Taplow, in the county of Buckingham, a place which 
then belonged to his uncle, the fourth Earl of Inchiquin, Kildare 
himself having no property in England. On the 7th of February 
he married Lady Emily Lennox, second daughter of Charles, Duke 
of Richmond, and sister to Lady Holland, Charles James Fox's 
mother. According to a letter of Horace Walpole’s, in the Apri 
of the preceding year the young lady had been then refused to 
Kildare, ‘‘on a ridiculous notion of the kings’ evil being in the 
family ;” and he suggests that ‘‘a very little grain more of pride 
and Stuartism might persuade all the Royal bastards that they have 
a faculty of curing that distemper.” ‘The story is not a probable 
one, and the age of the young lady at the time—she was only 
fifteen years and four months old when she was actually married— 
was a much more likely cause of the delay. She became the mother 
of nineteen children, of whom ten lived to maturity. She is called 
by Horace Walpole ‘ beautiful” and “charming,” and he says 
she went the very day after her marriage to see her sister, Lady 
Caroline Fox, ‘‘ to the great mortification of the haughty Duchess- 
mother,” Henry Fox's having been a runaway match. This is 
perhaps also mere ill-natured gossip. 

Kildare threw himself into Irish politics much more earnestly 
than any of his predecessors since Strafford’s contemporary. He 
became the leader of a popular party in the House of Lords, 
while the Primate, George Stone, was the leader of the “‘ Cant” 
party, as they were called. In 1749, under the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of the Earl of Harrington, a question arose as to the right of the 
Trish House of Commons to vote the application of any part of the 
unappropriated revenue without the previous consent of the 
Crown. ‘The question remained unsettled, but in June, 1753, 
the Duke of Dorset, the then Lord-Lieutenant, being absent from 
Ireland, the Earl of Kildare, indignant at the conduct of the Irish 
Government, which was conducted by the Primate as Lord Jus- 
tice, addressed a most extraordinary memorial to the King, one of 
the most haughty and daring addresses ever made by a subject to 
his professed sovereign. ‘The Earl, who is a little at fault in his 
facts, begins by a representation that he was the eldest peer of the 
realm, being sprung ‘‘from the ancient and august blood of the 
noble Earl of Kildare, who came over under the invincible banner 
of your august predecessor, Henry II.” (The earldom, as we have 
seen, was not created till the reign of Edward II.) The Earl 
then goes on to state ‘ that though they were first sent over with 
letters patent under Henry II.’s banner to conquer this kingdom, 
yet by the inheritance of lands, by intermarriages with princesses 
of the kingdom” (also, as we have seen, a fictitious statement), 
‘‘ they became powerful, and might have conquered for themselves, 
notwithstanding which their allegiauce was such as that on their 
Sovereign’s mandates to stop the progress of war they obeyed, 
and relinquished all their title to conquest, laid down their arms, 
and received that monarch with due homage and allegiance, re- 
signing their conquests as became subjects.” ‘* On this presump- 
tion,” the Earl goes on to say, ‘‘ your memorialist has in the 
most humble manner, at the request of the natives of Ireland, your 
Majesty’s true liege subjects, not ouly the aborigines thereof, but 
the English colonies sent over by Henry IL., Richard IL., Elizabeth, 
Charles, Cromwell the Usurper, William I{I. of glorious memory, 
and other Kings, your Majesty's predecessors and the conquerors of 
Ireland, made bold to lay before your Majesty the true state of their 
several and respective grievances, a burden now become too heavy 
to bear.” He then, after a slight excuse for his ‘‘ presumption,” 
on the plea of the distress of his countrymen having driven him to 
this step, proceeds to denounce the Primate and Lord George Sack- 








ville, Dorset's son, as a ‘‘duumvirate” dreaded by Ireland ‘‘as much 
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as England did that of the Earl of Strafford and Archbishop Laud.” 
« Your memorialist,” the writer concludes, ‘has nothing to ask 
of your Majesty, neither place, civil or military, neither preferment 
for himself or friends.” It is not surprising that this memorial 
gave great offence both to the King and Cabinet, but in Ireland 
the Earl became so popular that on the 16th of November he was 
a whole hour passing through the crowd from the Parliament 
House to Kildare House, and a medal was struck to commemo- 
rate the memorial, representing him, sword in hand, guarding a 
heap of money on the table from a hand which attempted to take 
it, with the motto, ** Touch not, says Kildare.” Such indeed was 


the influence obtained by the Earl, that the English Government | 


jn 1755 recalled the Duke of Dorset, struck off the Prmate’s 
name from the list of Privy Councillors, and sent over as_ the new 


Lord-Lieutenant Lord Hartington (afterwards Duke of Devon- | 


shire), an intimate friend of Kildare’s. On Lord Hartington's 
departure in May, 1756, Kildare was appointed one of the Lords 
Justices. In September, 1757, the Duke of Bedford arrived in 
Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant, and in October went on a visit to the 
Earl at Carton. ‘There were then three parties or ‘‘ connections” 
in Ireland, headed respectively by the Primate Stone, Kildare, and 
the Speaker, the Right Hon. John Ponsonby. The Duke of 
Bedford, who made a vain attempt to govern independently of 
parties, tried to reconcile and unite these two bitter parties, but his 
efforts were unattended by success, and in March, 1758, when he 
was about to leave Ireland for a time, he failed in an attempt 
to persuade Kildare to act jointly with the Primate Stone as 
a Lord Justice. However, on the 18th of October the 
Earl was appointed Master-General of the Ordnance in Ire- 
land. In March, 1760, having raised the Royal Regiment of 
Irish Artillery, he was appointed its Colonel. ‘The Earl seems 
to have acted at this time much to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment, exhibiting compliance with them on some points referring 
to the much disputed question of money bills, though he made 
no scruple of asserting that the existing administration was un- 
equal to allaying the party heats of the country, and referred 
especially to the personal unpopularity of the Duke of Bedford. 
Either to conciliate him on the last point or to reward him for 
his moderation, he was created, under the Privy Seal, on the 
27th of February, and by patent of the 19th of March, 1761, 
Marquis of Kildare and Earl of Offaly. Bedford, in transmit- 
ting to him the news of this elevation, adds the promise on the 
part of the King that the new Marquis should be created a Duke 
whenever the King should think proper to make one of that 
degree, either in England or Ireland, exclusive of his own 
family. ‘This mark of the King’s entire approbation of your 
conduct during the late disputes in Ireland,” adds the Duke, 
‘* gives me infinite satisfaction, especially as I have been entrusted 
by your Lordship in the conducting of this affair, as there is no 
one has your Lordship’s interests more zealously at heart than 
myself.” It thus appears that the new dignity, and probably the 
promise of a dukedom, were the result of an application through 
Bedford from Kildare himself. Walpole somewhat maliciously 
says that the new dignity and promise were given that the Earl 
might always remain the premier peer of Ireland, alluding no 
doubt to the preamble of Kildare’s remarkable letter to George 
II. On the 14th of March, 1765, his old patent of Master- 
General of the Ordnance was revoked, and a new one granted 
him of Master-General as well of the Ordnance as of His Ma- 
jesty’s arms, armouries, and other habiliments of war in Ireland, 
with a salary of 1,500/. a year. This patent was revoked in 
February, 1766. On the 12th of November, 1766, the promised 
dukedom was conferred, Kildare being created under a Privy 
Seal of that date and a patent of the 26th of November 
Duke of Leinster, and on the 30th of March, 1770, he was 
advanced to the rank of Licutenant-General. The Duke was 
not long a supporter of the Cabinets of George II]. After 
the English Government assumed a Tory complexion he was 
found in vigorous opposition, and along with Lord Charlemont 
took the leadership of a‘ national” party in the House of Lords. 
In 1771 he, with some other peers, signed a succession of 
protests against the acts of the ILrish House of Lords in 
voting an address thanking the King for continuing Lord 
Townshend as Chief Governor, and ancther address to the 


numerous tenantry, and with the exception of a few occasional 
visits to England never quitted Ireland. ** No man ever under- 
stood his part in society better than he did; he was conscious of 
his rank, and upheld it to the utmost ; but let it be added that he 
was remarkable for the dignified, attractive politeness, or what the 
French call nobleness, of his manners.” According to Lord Kildare, 
‘+ he endeavoured to manage his property on the English plan, and 
expended a large amount of money in consolidating farms and 
building houses for the tenants. He considerably extended the 
demesne at Carton, and at one time intended to have rebuilt the 
house. On one occasion, being informed in Dublin that Carton 
was on fire, he replied, ‘Let it burn!’ The fire was, however, 
|} extinguished without having caused much damage.” His elder 
|} son, George, Earl of Offaly, died on the 26th of September, 1765, 
|! and he was suceceded as second Duke by his second son, William 
Robert, Marquis of Kildare, then travelling on the Continent. In 
July, 1768, he was elected both for the family borough of Kildare 
| and again for the city of Dublin, for which latter he made his choice 
to sit, and continued a member of the House till his father’s death. 
| In 1772 he was appointed High Sheriff of the county of Kildare, 
‘and on the 22nd of November, 1773, Governor of the same 
}county. In 1775 he married the only daughter and heiress 
‘of Lord St. George. In 1779, on the formation of the cele- 
brated Irish Volunteers, he was chosen one of their Generals, and 
| Colonel of the Ist Dublin Regiment. In the exciting years which 
| followed he took a prominent part as one of the leaders of the 
national party who in 1782 extorted from the English Government 
a declaration of the independence of the [rish Legislature. During 
the debates which preceded this striking result, when Grattan 
boasted that he had made Ireland a nation, the Duke of Leinster 
appeared at the head of the Irish volunteers who lined the streets 
of Dublin. ILis subsequent political career was less consistent, and 
he shifted once or twice between the two great political parties of 
Great Britain. In 1783,on the institution of the Order of St. Patrick, 
he was one of the first Knights, and the same year he sat on the 
Privy Council. In June, 1788, he was appointed Master of the 
Rolls, and on the 23rd of February, 1798, Custos Rotuloruin of 
the county of Kildare. In 1800 he received as compensation for 
the disfranchisement of the borough of Kildare 15,000/., and for 
that of Athy 13,800. He died on the 20th October, 1804. But 
the most prominent member of the Fitz-Gerald family during this 
period was the Duke's younger brother, Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald, 
the twelth child of the first Duke. He was born on the 15th of 
October, 1763, and succeeded to the estate of Kilrush, in the county 
of Kildare. He entered the army in 1780 and served with dis- 
tinction in America, in 1783 became M.P. for Athy, aud in 1790 
for the county of Kildare. In this year refusing to support the 
Government measures, he was informed that he would not be 
permitted to have the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. On this he took 
the cockade from his hat, and dashing it on the ground, trample 
on it. In 1792 he went to France, where he married Pamela 
Sims, the daughter of Madame de Genlis. In consequence of 
his proceedings while there he was dismissed froin the army. 
In 1796 he joined the United Irishmen and went on a mission to 
obtain French aid; but he was betrayed by some of his as- 
sociates, and was arrested in a house in the Liberty of Dublin, 
on the 19th of May, 1798, while in bed. Being armed with a 
dagger, he resisted, and wounded two of the oflicers, one mortally. 
On this he was shot by Major Sirr in the right arm near the shoul- 
der, and then secured by the soldiers, after a desperate resistance. 
Ile was conveyed to the Newgate prison, and died of his wound 
on the 4th of June. Ilis brother, Lord Henry, between whom 
and Lord Edward there was the most devoted affection, hurried 
over to Dublin, resolved to share his brother's imprisonment. But 
the Chancellor, Lord Clare, refused all admission to him of his 
relatives until the very eve of his death. Ile appears to have 
| been an amiable, well-meaning, but very weak enthusiast. After 
his death he was attainted by Act of Parliament, and his estates 
forfeited and sold, but this Act was repealed by a private Act in 
ISI). 

The second Duke was succeeded by his son, Augustus Frederick, 
third and present Duke of Leinster, who is one of the resident 
lan lords of Ireland, and although not taking any personal part 
in political debates, has always been a sturdy supporter of Whig 
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Lord-Lieutenant. He died at Leinster House in Dublin on the 
19th of November, 1773, at the age of fifty-one. Hardy, in 
his life of Lord Charlemont, has given a very high character ol 
the Duke of Leinster. A few points incidentally mentioned in the 
course of it are worth recording. After speaking of his weight 
and authority in the Huuse of Lords, it is observed that he seldom, 
if ever, spoke in public. Ile either lived in Dubliu or among his | 
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principles, and has maintained the popularity of his family in 
Ireland. 

The story of the Fitz-Geralds speaks for itself. In earlier 
times they were nearly always men of mental ability and personal 
courage, but they were not quite powerful enough to be just te 
their rivals, and too powerful to be quite loyal to their Sovereign. 
In subsequent times they bave turned their patriotic ambition to 
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better account, and have secured to themselves the attachment of 
the people of Ireland and the respect of the British Government 
by more substantial bonds. Had their lot placed them in a country 
less unhappily situated, they could not have failed to achieve a 
still higher reputation; as it is, they must rest satisfied with 
having outlived in the hearts of Irishmen (except a few Fenian 
fanatics) almost the memory of an alien origin. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
[From our Specran CorresPonDENT. ] 
New York, December 29, 1865. 

In the Spectator’s notice of the dispute which exists between two 
London publishers (Messrs. Sampson Low and Mr. Trubner), as 
to which of them has the exclusive right of selling Mr. Grant 
White's book on the Life and Genius of Shakespeare, that gentle- 
man is counselled to take this opportunity of “ lecturing Congress 
into decency ” upon the subject of international copyright. Now 
although the Spectator has spoken of him as an active politician, 
to the surprise, ['ll warrant, of all his friends and acquaintance, 
I am sure that Mr. Grant White will pardon me for saying that 
should he act upon the advice thus given him, and proceed to 
lecture Congress upon a matter in which he scems to be interested, 
the members of that august body would ask in no affected igno- 
rance who it was who undertook to be their Mentor. For it 
must be confessed that even in this country the question, ‘* Who 
speaks ?” is asked oftener and with more interest than, ‘* What is 
said?” I should not have noticed this matter, or at this time 
the important question with which it is connected, were it not 
that the very same number of the Spectator discusses in a 
spirit of candour the recent decision of the Lords Justices of 
Appeal in Chancery, that an alien friend residing within British 
dominions at the time of the publication of a book is entitled to 
the benefit of the British law of copyright, and if during the 
present week an important decision had not been made upon the 
same subject by a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States sitting in circuit in New York. ‘The case was as follows : 
—Mr. Houghton, of the Riverside Press, at Cambridge, who for 
some years has stood at the head of our printers, made a complete 
and very beautiful edition of Mr. Dickens’s works, the stereotype 
plates of which he owned. Of this edition before it was finished 
(if an edition of Mr, Dickens’s works can be spoken of as finished, 
while his imagination continues vivid and his hand has not lost its 
cunning) three firms in New York appeared successively as pub- 
lishers, by virtue of course of specific agreements with Mr. 
Houghton. ‘The last publishers, as their agreement was about 
expiring, and as Mr. Houghton was about transferring the publi- 
cation to a new firm of which he is a member, set up a claim for 
an interest in the edition as partnership owners in a certain good- 
will which, as they asserted, pertained to this edition, and which 
they valued at 30,000 dollars. ‘This claim Mr. Houghton refused 
to recognize, and hence the suit. The case was argued for the 
plaintiffs by Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, the historian of the for- 
mation ot the Constitution, and for the defendants by Mr. Evart, 
one of our most distinguished lawyers. ‘The good-wi!l in which the 
plaintiffs claimed an interest was based upon a custom which cer. 

tainly does exist here among publishers of works not subject to 
copyright, or in other words, of the works of British authors. 
By that custom, or as it is called, that courtesy, of the trade, the 
first publisher of such a work is regarded as the proprietor of the 
book in this country, and other publishers respect the right of the 
literary squatter. It may well be asked how such a right can be 
enforeed. It cannot be made inviolate. But some publishers 
have managed to protect it very well by letting it be understood 
in the trade that if any firm publishes a book of which they have 
thus obtained squatter sovereignty, they, the aggrieved party, 
will immediately issue editions of two books upon which the offend- 
ing party have previously squatted, and sell them at so low a price 
as to destroy their value as merchandise. ‘Lhe offence has been com- 
mitted and the remedy applied more than once of late. A con- 
spicuous example occurred last year. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, 
of Boston, as may be known to men of letters and to the trade in 
Great Britain, have been in the habit of paying to British authors 
copyright money which could not be claimed by law, and the 
authors in question have assigned to this firm their rights in this 
country (as far as rights can be assigned which have no lega 

existence) by expressing a wish that the publication of their books 
here should remain with Messrs. ‘Ticknor and Fields. ‘This hon- 
ourable arrangement, the best that could be made in the absence of 
an international copyright law, has, I am happy to say, been 
generally respected. But last year Mr, ‘Tennyson's noch Arden 
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was ‘published upon” Messrs. Ticknor and Fields (that is the 
trade phrase) by another firm. As from the beginning of Mr. 
‘Tennyson’s career Messrs. ‘Ticknor and Fields have been the pub- 
lishers here of his works in “ author's editions,” as they are called, 
an his request that they should he his sole publishers here has been 
published in their editions of his works, all the world cried shame, 
The aggrieved publishers could not in this case protect themselves 
by reprisals, but they retorted by reducing the price of their editions 
of ‘Tennyson so low that the aggressors were obliged to reduce the 
price of theirs to a point which seemed ruinous. They, too, replied 
by a similar counter-check, and this game of beggar-my-neighbour 
went on until a copy of Enoch Arden, prettily illustrated, fairly 
printed, and bound in muslin, could actually be bought here 
at any shop for 25 cents in paper currency, about 9d. ster- 
ling. ‘The conflict still rages, and this discreditable affair 
shows what a good-will in the unprotected works of a British 
author is really worth here, even when it has the shield of his 
publicly expressed desire as to who should be his publishers. 
Mr. Justice Shipman, the Supreme Court Circuit Judge in the 
ease of Mr. Dickens’s works above mentioned, did not notice this 
case in point, but setting aside all questions of partnership and 
other claims as not pertinent to the question before him, he decided 
that the good-will in an author's works unprotected by copyright 
and dependent upon mere courtesy of trade, was something which 
could not be made the subject of a suit at law, and had in fact no 
legal existence. ‘This decision is of importance, not as establishing 
a new principle, but because it refuses recognition to one which 
was attempted to be set up; and thus our publishers of the works 
of British authors are left to the uncovenanted courtesies of 
squatter sovereignty. 

It cannot be denied, nor do I wish to deny, that in this matier 
of copyright we are in an unenviable position before the world. 
As to the point so much insisted upon by the advocates of an 
international copyright law here, that the lack of it is unfavour- 
able to the growth of what is called an ‘ American literature,” 
that isin my judgment of the very least importance. When 
men possessing all their senses speak no longer of German litera- 
ture, but of Austrian literature and Prussian literature, and deem 
it desirable that German Jiterature should be divided according to 
the political lines which separate the German people, then we may 
reasonably begin to concern ourselyes about an America as dis- 
tinguished from British literature. ‘The question, as far as we 
are concerned, is one of right ; and advantageous as it undeniably 
is to the people of this country that they should have the instrue- 
tion and the enjoyment to be derived from the works of the best 
British authors, at a very much cheaper rate than that at which 
they could obtain it if there were an international copyright law, 
it seems that the moral effect produce: by the consciousness that 
they are using the fruit of other men’s labour without paying 
them for it, while they continue so to use it, must work a moral 
degradation not at all to be counterbalanced by the corresponding 
advantage to brain and pocket. But while Lam happy to assure 
you that I am very far from being singular in this conviction, and 
that a large proportion of our thinking people earnestly desire 
that we should deal honestly with British authors in this matter, 
I cannot hold out any hope of a speedy action by Congress which 
will secure the rights of those authors in their works in this 
country. 

There are two reasons for the wrongful attitude of the people 
of the United States towards British authors. ‘The first is the to 
me strange and altogether unwarrantable assumption, by your 
legal authorities as well as by ours, that copyright is a privilege 
conferred upon authors, and that copyright laws ave for their bene- 
fit. How this notion grew out of the past, because copyright 
laws had for their object the righting of the wrongs which authors 
suffered at the hands of piratical publishers, it is easy to discover. 
But it rests either upon a denial of the right which is the founda- 
tion of all property,—the right of a man to the possession of the 
product of his own labour, or the assertion that in this respect 
the product of literary labour differs from that of all other 
labour. But if labour and production give the right of abse- 
lute property in anything, in what can it be reasonably as- 
serted that such a right should be more respected than in the 
fruit of thought and study, that which a man produces from 
his own brain, for which he furnishes both material and labour ? 
If a man grows a sack of corn or makes a wheelbarrow, it 
is his without law in all countries, to do what he pleases 
with it. Ile may sell it, or if he cannot sell it for such a price 
or to such a person as he likes, he may keep or destroy it, or 
he may sell it subject to certain conditions. A man writes a 
book. Surely if anything is absolutely his, that is, for he not 
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ane 
only made it, but it is part of himself. And at first it is not only 
of right, but in fact absolutely his. Ile can keep it hidden from 
all other eyes but his own, he can destroy it, he can sell it abso- 
lutely ; and it is difficult to see why, in a community governed by 
laws based upon right reason, and capable of apprehending the 
idea of property in thought, he should not be able to sell it upon 
certain conditions—why his abstract right (so to speak) to be- 
queath it, or the right of so selling it, to his grandson and his 
descendants for ever should not be recognized, as well, for instance, 
as his right so to dispose of a ship that he has built or a piece of 
land that he has reclaimed. For various reasons which in a letter 
like this cannot be enumerated such perpetuity in literary pro- 
perty would not be for the general good, but this does not touch 
the question of original inherent right of property. Copyright 
laws, then, considered in this light, do not grant privilege to 
authors, do not give them a right in the use of the products 
of their labour; but on the coatrary, they limit what may 
be called the natural rights of authors for the benefit of the 
Commonwealth. An author has a book in manuscript. Ile may 
say, ‘I will put this book into the fire, or I will allow it to be 
printed, on condition that whoever buys a copy of my represen- 
tative, the publisher, shall pay so much to my heirs for ever.” 
The law says, ‘‘ No, not for ever; but for a certain number of 
years.” In fact the law assumes that it confers a right, but in 
reason does it not limit a right? ‘This assumption of the law is 
at the bottom of all our trouble here about international copy- 
right. For if statutes of copyright confer privileges upon authors, 
and graciously, ‘for the encouragement of learning,” give them 
rights to which by common law or the law of right reason they 
would have no claim, why should the legislature of our country 
confer this privilege upon the citizens of another country to the 
detriment of its own? If copyright is a fictitious thing, the mere 
creation of an Act of Parliament or of Congress, the motive of 
which is the diffusion of learning and literary culture in 
Great Britain and the United States respectively, why should 
the legislature of either country confer this privilege, bestow this 
fictitious thing upon aliens at the expense of its own citizens? 
And this question brings us to the second difliculty in the way 
of the passage of an international copyright law by Congress. 
Such a law no one denies would benefit both British and 
* American” authors, but by greatly increasing the price of 
books written by British authors and published here it would 
lay a ‘*tax upon knowledge,” as the phrase is, for the benefit of 
a few aliens, or by giving us cheap books printed in London it 
would ruin our book printers, and shut up half our paper mills 
and all our binderies. My readers will not suspect ine of flattery 
when I say that you ean write books as well in England as we 
ean in the United States, and if you will you cau print them so 
much cheaper as to pay duties and undersell us at what would be 
here starvation prices for paper-makers, printers, and binders, 
Mr. Bobn used to do this before the war and the consequent taxa- 
tion, and now almost any English publisher can send his books 
here, pay duties, and sell his book at half the price in ‘Treasury 
notes which a publisher here must ask for a book published in 
corresponding style. We need not go as faras London to find such 
ruinous rivalry. New York publishers can now send manuscript to 
Montrea!, where workmen are paid in coin, and have stereotype 
plates made and delivered here by express, and paying for them in 
‘Treasury notes, save 50 per cent. on the cost of the same plates 
made here. It is not so much the bookselling as it is the manu- 
facturing interest which resists the passage of an international copy- 
right lawon the one hand, and on the other insists upon a heavy duty 
for foreign books. ‘The paper-makers, the type-founders, the 
press-inakers, the printers, the binders, these are the enemies of the 
British author. Why, they ask of Congress, should you confer a 
privilege upon aliens who love us not, and upon a class of aliens 
who delight in reviling us, when it will work such ruin to the 
manufacturing interests of our own country? And what is the 
encouragement of a few native authors, who to live must have 
a privilege, a monopoly conferred upon them, to the well- 
being of tens of thousands of intelligent, hard-working mechanics 
who vote for you? On the theory of copyright at present received, 
their plea is certainly not altogether unreasonable. 
A YANKEE, 


THE FRANCHISE. 
[To rue Eprrox or The “ Spectator.” } 
Str,—I readall your sayings on the Reform question (or questions 
rather) with much interest, and hope (where you seem suspicious 
or fearful) that Mr. Bright is helping to simplify the process by 
talking of the franchise qualification alone for the present. Still 








we have no sufficient reason to believe that the Government will 
restrict their Reform Bill to this department. But in this de- 
partment of the question I am surprised to find no suggestion 
made by you, or any other levling newspaper, for altering the 
AGE of attaining the franchise. Tt is easy to talk of lowering it 
arithnetically, and objections to any great reduction are palpable 
enough. The experience of the municipal franchise, which is 
household, and which customarily supplies votes at a pot of beer 
and a cab ride apiece, is a warning in the way of mere reductions 
(extension vertically I think it is called). Laterally the difliculty 
is to define, yet it is not impossible to do this and defy the silly 
stigma of “fancy” franchises. But would it not be a good thing, 
in any extension, whether vertically or laterally, to raise the 
voting age from twenty-one to twenty-seven? Are not the 
rawest and least trusty votes those of the youngest? Is not a 
man at twenty-seven generally better qualified, as an established 
man of business, probably married, and having some status in 
society, to exercise a deliberate vote than a youth of twenty-one ? 
I am old enough to have taken part in the great Reform move- 
ment, and have always from that time held, and privately 
advocated, this limitation of age, with whatever suffrage. It 
would be the same for all ranks and classes, and therefore free 
from invidiousness. What is the old classical quotation about 
“ Maxime respublice, juvenibus diruta, senibus restitute 2 1 don’t 
ask that the franchise should be given to o/d men, but withheld 
from boys till they are really men. 

A correspondent in the Lxeminer, Dr. Barham, lately advocated 
the same idea, making thirty the proposed age, but his proposal, 
I think, elicited neither editorial comment nor further corres- 
pondence. I should be satisticd to let the franchise be taken up 
at twenty-seven, and should at least be well pleased to sce this 
suggestion thoughtfully discussed in your pages.—I am, Sir, 
yours, Epwarp H1iaarnson, 

Swansea, 10th Januwary, 1866. 


BOOKS. 

—@———— 

HMAREM LIFE IN EGYPT.* 

TueERE is no problem in literature so difficult as to write on deli- 
eate things delicately, and Mrs. Eminelins Lott—if there be such 
a person—certainly has not solved it. She has tried very hard, 
with apparently most upright intentions, aud she has failed, either 
because she has allowed some /ittrateur to write out her own 
expericnce in his language, or because she has simply mistaken the 





easiest mode of conveying the impression she nevertheless desires 
to convey. Itis quite alvisable, it is even at this moment neces- 
sary, that the inside of tho harem life of Mohammedan Asia, the 
home life of a fourth of minkind, should be faithfully and honestly 
described, as faithfully and honestly as the interior life of Europe 
has been by a thousand pens. The world is less fixed in its belief 
in the superiority of monogimy than it should be, and can derive 
only benefit from a plain statement of the results of the rival 
system. <A clear and distinct account of the social meaning, the 
true drift and working, of the Asiatic system, would be a distinct 
gain not only to ethics, but to the permanent convictions of 
civilization. It would settle, for instance, one way or the other, 
the latent doubt of the highest Muropean caste whether mono- 
gamy is not an idea, an acceptable idea no doubt, or even an 
essential idea where pedigree is important, but still an idea, 
and not a principle, liable to be overridden for the sake of 
convenience, or even of enjoyment. Unfortunately, for English 
readers at all events, to describe harem life, 7. ¢., polygamy in its 
ultimate and indeed necessary form, it is necessary to state 
certain facts which it is very hard to state in any form which is 
not, to English ideas, slightly or gravely, according to an in- 
finitely varying opinion, mischievous. ‘The only mode of ac- 
complishing the feat is to be very plain and very simple, making 
the facts as clear as possible, and also as little suggestive. Lady 
Duff Gordon has in her letters from Egypt suceeedel in doing 
this, succeeded, that is, in giving the truth of a civilization whose 
laws upon all sexual subjects differ from our own, though they 
are laws, without writing an objectionable book. Mrs. Lott—we 
assume from internal evidence that the ‘* English governess” is 
married—has not so completely succeeded. Her book is thoroughly 
honest and upright. ‘There is not in it a sentence which is not of 
itself well-principled, or is caleulated to harm any human being 
not brought up in the belief that ignorance is innocence. It would 





* Harem Life in Egypt and Constantivople, Vy Emmeline Lott. Im 2 vols, 
London: Richard Peutie;. 15.6, 
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strike a Frenchwoman, or still more an Italian woman, of the 
better class, as a slightly realistic but absolutely unobjec- 
tionable record of a very unusual and therefore very valuable 
experience. It is a coarse book nevertheless, one well worth the 
reading of educated men, but one which we should by no means | 
recommend for households indiscriminately. The authoress, as 
we have said, is clearly honest, and desirous only to state facts, 
and has a wish not only not to make those facts enticing, but to 
make them as unsavoury as she well can, but she does not know 
precisely how to do it. Instead of being very direct and very 
simple, she is very plain and not very simple, but addicted to 
shrouding statements quite needful to her objects in language 
which arouses the very sense of annoyance she wishes to avoid. 
We wish we could give the best and easiest proof of her mis- 
management in this respect, but perhaps a still better proof is 
that we hesitate. Writing for educated men, and not for girls, we 
cannot accuse ourselves of over prulery, and with adequate reason 
to assign would set the conventional laws very distinctly at 
And nevertheless, the fact that upon one of the simplest | 





defiance. 
points of manners and hygiene Oriental civilization differs abso- | 
lutely from Western civilization, is in this book so clumsily | 
stated that we decline to quote the statement as it stands. | 
Upon another question our refusal is more absolute. The | 
whole of the allusions to the “ guardians of the harem” have 

obviously and certainly been written by a man, and are | 
in the very worst possible taste, in one or two passages | 
almost disgusting. The fact of the employment of these men 

is really important, as displaying the grand secret of Oriental | 
life, that the restrictions upon women do not arise in the faintest 
degree from the sentiment which in the West is called modesty, 
but the fact is sufficient without the, to say the least, annoying re- 
petition in this book. ‘Two or three paragraphs besides have a sort 
of nursery plainness, quite harmless but not usual in English, 
and on the whole, while availing ourselves of the author's ex- 
perience, we recommend her book only to those careful to know 
the bad side of Oriental polygamy. Of the good side she says no- 
thing end saw nothing, nor are we acquainted with any book which 
really describes it, except perhaps The Camp, the Mission, and 
the Zenana, and the accomplished authoress of those much abused 
volumes errs as much upon the side of reticence. 

Mrs. Lott was employed for some months by Ismael Pacha as 
governess to his son, or rather as English teacher, and in that 
capacity accompanied his household on a visit to Constantinople. 
Of course she saw the interior of harem life, and her impression of 
it is what the impression of a nursery governess slightly above 
the average was sure to be,—that it was very maguificent, very 
uncivilized, a little disgusting, and unbearably uncomfortable. 
There were jewels without end and without end _ jealousies, 
glorious halls and squalid bedrooms, infinite wealth and nothing 
fit to eat, luxury of a kind beyond measure and no civilization. 
This, for instance, is a description of one chamber, or rather 
auppartement—curious that English has no equivalent for that 
word—in one of the many Viceregal palaces in Egypt. 





* As soon as I had joined the little Prince, who waited patiently while 
I exploréd the chamber, we opened a door on the right hand, passed 
through a small marble paved hall in which stood four life size statues, 
each holding gilt lamps in their hands, which led us into the Viceregal 
Xedchamber. It was a noble-looking room, covered with a handsome | 
Brussels carpet, with black ground and thickly studded with bouquets of 
variegated flowers of almost every hue, The whole was scrupulously 
clean. The gilt-iron bedstead ws surmounted with gilded knobs, as 
also the foot and head plates. The mosquito curtains were of fine 
crimson silk gauze bespangled with gold crescents. The washhand- 
stand was of pure white marble, with ewer, basin, and the other usual | 
appendages, of beautifully painted Sevres china, the bouquets on which 
were artistically executed, and matched the carpet admirably. <A large | 
pier-glass hung down from the ceiling. The divan (which was | 
rather diminutive in comparison to those generally placed in the apart- | 
ments of Turkish dwellings) and chairs were covered with crimson silk 
bespangled with gold crescents. The toilet-table, on which were placed 
His Highness’s toilet requisites, all of solid gold, inlaid with most 
valuable precious stones, was covered with a similar cloth. The ebony 
cabinet was inlaid with gold and costly jewels, on each side of which | 
stood two silver branch candelabras holding a dozen transparent coloured 
wax candles; and in the centre was placed His Highness’s jewel casket, 
a perfect gem of the same material, richly inlaid. Tho walls were 
covered with crimson paper, embossed with gold crescents. The ceiling 
was beautifully painted with Turkish and Egyptian landscapes. The 
chimney piece was of white marble, and the handsome, elegant bronze 
stove on the spotless white marble hearth was constructed in the form 
of a kiosk. Then we proceeded through a door that was left wide open 
into another chamber similarly fitted up, except that the furniture was 
of yellow satin bespangled with silver crescents, which was invariably 
eceupied by that /hba/, * favourite,’ whom the Viceroy from time to 
time delighted to honour. This was the guests’ chamber, and the history 
of iis occupants would form a singular addition to the annals of Egyptian 
The beds in both these rooms werg encased in richly figured 
gs of each apartment,” 


history 
satin, which matched the hangi 





There are twenty or thirty clescriptions like this alternated with 
others of filthy rooms, bad food, and that kind of squalor which 
seems peculiar to Asiatics, the squalor, namely, which is indulged 


/in as a relief from oppressive splendour. ‘The ladies of the harem, 


for example, never received their lord except in the richest attire, 
but they lived by themselves dressed in a medley of morning 
wrappers and diamonds, and their chief, the first wife, whose rule 
was absolute, superintended her laundresses, ‘* shoeless, stocking- 
less, with her hair hanging loosely about, and the sleeves of her 
dirty cotton wrapper tucked up to the shoulders and there tied.” 


“One morning, when I returned from the gardens into which I had 
been strolling for a short time, I entered the Grand Pacha’s reception 
room, and there I beheld one of the most extraordinary scenes imagin- 
able. It was one of those nondescript tableaux to which only a Hogarth 
could have done justice. My feeble pen-drawing must necessarily fall 
very short of the original; for there were their Highnesses the Prin- 
cesses, squatted on the carpet amidst a whole pile of trunks, most of 
which were much deeper than carriage imperials—a host of portman- 
teaus and carpet bags, of small and large dimensions—-jewel cases and 
immense red leather sacks capable of holding from six to eight mat- 
tresses. They were all attired in filthily dirty crumpled muslins, shoe- 
less and stockingless, their trousers were tucked up above their knees, the 


| sleeves of their paletots pinned up above their elbows, their hair hang- 


ing loosely about their shoulders, as rough as a badger’s back, totally 
unencumbered with nets or handkerchiefs, but, pardon me, literally 
swarming with vermin! no Russian peasants could possibly have been 
more infested with live animals. In short, their éouf ensemble was even 
more untidy than that of hardworking washerwomen at the tubs; nay, 
almost akin to Billingsgate fishwomen at home, for their conversation in 
their own vernacular was equally as low. They all swore in Arabic at 
the slaves most lustily, banged them about right and left with any mis- 
sile, whether light or heavy, which came within their reach.” 

The same lady, however, revelled on State occasions in rings with 
diamonds in them ‘almost as large as the Koh-i-noor since it has 
been cut,” and our fairer readers will thank us for this minute 
description of the State dress worn by the second wife on her visit 
to the Sultan’s harem :— 

“ Hor Highness the Princess Fpouse wore a most superb thick white 
moiré-antique silk robe, with a long train, trimmed with handsome point 
Alencon lace, having rich ruches of tulle and pink artificial daisies all 
round it. The body and sleeves were also trimmed with silver ribbon 
and daises. The bertha was composed of rich lace, ribbons, and daises. 
Her slender waist was encircled with a ceinture composed of sapphires 
and diamonds. On her arm she wore diamond bracelets. Around her 
neck was clasped a superb diamond necklace. Her head was adorned 
with a tiara of diamonds, arranged in the shape of Indian wheat, the 
weight of which was very great. An immense branch, forming a gera- 
nium flower in full blossom, composed of opals, diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, amethysts, formed the stomacher of her dress. A pink satin 
Turkish cloak, with sleeves and cape, was placed on her shoulders. Her 
face was covered with a rich Brussels lace veil, one end of which was 
placed over the head, and the other end crossed over the mouth and 
nose, passed round the back of the neck, and tucked down behind the 
cloak. Her feet were encased in white silk stockings, white satin shoes, 
richly embroidered with coloured silks, pearls, and gold and silver thread, 
with high gold heels, over which she wore a pair of yellow morocco 
papooshes, ‘slippers.’ In her hand she held a rich pink silk parasol, 
lined with white satin, trimmed with a deep silver fringe, with a gold 
handle, inlaid with a great variety of precious stones. On her fingers 
were a large yellow diamond and a beautiful sapphire ring. Her Grand 
Eunuch held over her head a handsome large pink silk umbrella.” 

The odalisques are seldom educated, are in an Englishwoman’s 
opinion fearfully indelicate,—though some of this must be set down 
to the cardinal rule of Oriental speech—*+ Nothing natural can be 
indelicate,”.—are incessantly intriguing against each other and the 
wives, and are, strange to say, hungry for money, of which some 
of them possess large sums. ‘hey were kind enough to the Eng- 
lish governess when they understood her, and made her a sort of 
universal referee upon Frankish customs, and of course the lower 


women followed their example. Indeed, though Mrs. Lott com- 


| plains repeatedly of her treatment, she records frankly a little in- 


cident which to any one acquainted with the Kast speaks volumes 
as to her position. ‘The Heir Apparent’s head nurse never 
took a bakshish without compelling her to accept three-fourths, 
without assigning her, that is, the rank a gouvernante would 
hold in a European royal family. Her orders seem latterly 
never to have been disobeyed, yet she was compelled, as she 
repeatedly complains, to fight for a European chair, bedstead, and 
commode, and her impressions before and after her frank reception 
among the ladies of the harem were as unfavourable as those 
recorded in this extract :— 

“There I was, totally unacquainted with either the Turkish or Arabic 
tongues ; unaccustomed to the filthy manners, barbarous customs, and 
disgusting habits of all around me; deprived of every comfort by which 





{IT had always been surrounded; shut out from all rational society; 


hurried here and there, in the heat of a seorching African sun, ata 
moment's notice; absolutely living upon nothing else but dry bread and 
a little pigeon or mutton, barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. 
Compelled to take all my meals but my scanty breakfast (a dry roll and 
cup of coffee) in the society of two clownish, disgusting, German peasant 
servants; lacking the stimulants so essentially necessary for the pre- 
te: stung almost to death with 





, Servation of health in such a het climate ip 
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mosquitoes, tormented with flies, and surrounded with beings who were 
breeders of vermin ; a daily witness of manners the most repugnant, nay, 
revolting, to the delicacy of a European female—for often have I seen, 
in the presence of my little Prince, 
“+A lady of the Harem, not more forward than all the rest, 
Well versed in Syren’s arts, it must be confessed, 
Shuffle off her garments, and let her figure stand revealed 
Like that of Venus, who no charms concealed !” 
Surrounded by intriguing Arab nurses, who not only despised me because 
I was a Howadji, but hated me in their hearts because, as a European 
lady, I insisted upon receiving, and most assuredly I did receive, so far 
as H.H. the Viceroy and their H.H. the Princesses, the three wives, 
were concerned, proper respect. The bare fact of my being allowed to 
take precedence of the inmates of the Harem, even of the Lkbals, ‘ favour- 
ites,’ galled them to the quick ; and there is no doubt but they were at 
that time inwardly resolved to do their utmost to render my position 
as painful as possible, nay, even untenable. Then my only companions 
were the ladies of the Harem, whose appearance I have already de- 
scribed as being totally at variance with that glowing myth-like picture 
that Tom Moore gives of retired beauty, so erroneously supposed to be 
caged within the precincts of the Abodes of Bliss, in his exquisite poem 
of Lalita Rookh for therein I failed to find 
“Oh, what a pure and sacred thing 
Is beauty curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 
One only mansion with her light!” 
They were composed of the old Jkbals, favourites of Ibraham Pacha, 
and some of those who had ceased to rank as such, or, as the slaves em- 
phatically termed it, to please the ‘ Baba Efendimir.’” 


She rather liked the little Prince, however, who had the making 
of a man in him, ruined by early absolutism. No order he gave 
at six years old was ever resisted. He flung red-hot coals in slaves’ 
faces with the most perfect impunity, and tore out the lips of one 
of his half-sisters with no consequence save a sudden order from 
his mother that the sufferer should kiss the hem of his robe. His fa- 
vourite pursuit was to play at banking and drilling the little slaves, 
two games curiously illustrative of the unique position occupied 
by the Pachas of Egypt, the greatest merchant princes on the 
globe. He and his sisters ate with gold spoons and their 
fingers out of a tray, which looked afterwards like the tray of 
remnants carried out of a dirty cook-shop. The badness of her 
diet ultimately drove Mrs. Lott out of the harem, just as she had 
become reconciled to a position which was, we imagine, not with- 
out considerable pecuniary profit. ‘The impression left by her 
whole book is that a great Asiatic harem is a microcosm of Asia, 
splendour and squalor, luxury and discomfort, adventure and 
monotony, licence and slavery, so inextricably commingled that no 
account ever reveals more than half the truth. 





POETICAL SELECTIONS.* 
Tue strong impulse which almost all people who love poetry, and 
are not themselves poets, feel to select their owx selection of poems 
is curious enough. ‘The dislike to using the selections of others, 
even when they are as indisputably gool as the Golden Treasury 
of Mr. Palgrave, or the Children’s Garland of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, is not unlike the dislike to wearing another person’s 
coat, or gown, or under-garments. Men’s and women’s ima- 
ginations weave for themselves a sort of poetical vesture that 
suits their own wants and expresses their own hearts; they 
search in vain iu the collections of others for the poems that 
strike the most musical chord in their own minds, and not 
finding it, they fret and are as uncomfortable as is the body in 
wearing another person's dress. Either it will not fit because it 
was meant for persons of different figure and height, or if it fits, 
it will not suit, because the worsted or flannel which keeps one 
person in a comfortable glow chafes the skin of another into a 
fever. So it is also with the poetical dress of those who do 
not, like poets, make their own, as silkworms weave their own 
cocoons. Teachers cannot bear to use another person’s selection of 
poetry, nor even readers to see pieces they do not care for, or 
dislike, extracted at great length, while their own private trea- 
sures are ignored. But the curious thing is that though they 
cannot satisfy themselves with other persons’ selections, they 
almost always start with the purpose of making other persons love 
their own ; and in order to do this will even sacrifice to some extent 
that dominant taste of theirs which led them to prepare a special 
selection for their separate use. Thus the editor of the beautiful 
selection of poems called, somewhat artificially we think, Poems of 
the Inner Life, admits that he has included a number which he 
would not otherwise have included, and excluded of course in 
consequence some of his own more special favourites, on the false 





* 1. Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from Mvdern Authors. Sampsou 
Low. 

2. The Poet s Hour. Poetry selected and arranged for children by Frances Martin, 
Superintendent of the Bedford College School. Walton and Maberly. 

3. Words fiom the Poets, Sv.ected for the use of parochial eclools and libraries, 
Macmillan. 





idea of being catholic. ‘ I have purposely avoided applying any 
very rigid personal test, that might make the whole contents of 
the volume too closely conformable to my own especial taste and 
feeling.” In other words, he has purposely avoided applying 
strictly the only principle of unity that he had to apply. If he 
were to include all poems to which a cultivated taste could assign 
areal merit bearing on spiritual thoughts and feelings, his collection 
would have been made, we suppose, in ten thick volumes instead 
of one thin one. ‘The only sort of sifting principle he had to 
apply was the sieve of personal liking,—and he feared to apply it 
thoroughly lest it should result in not gaining the wide suff- 
rage for his book which he desired. That is, he included 
some poems he did not very much care for, as a sort of bait to 
people who do not care very much for his own favourites to read 
them and learn to like them. ‘ You shall have this dirge of 
Felicia Hemans’,” we can imagine him saying to himself, “‘ which 
is, however, not really very good, as a tribute to your own private 
prejudices, in order that it may inspire you with some respect 
for the editor's taste, and so lead you to admire this one 
of Henry Vaughan’s, which I myself enjoy above everything.” 
We must say we think the editor has made a mistake in 
a selection of this sort in not applying rigidly the only test he 
had to apply. It was not as if the volume were meant for use in 
religious services. ‘Then no doubt a much more external test—the 
test of general acceptance—would have been legitimate. But 
such selections as these exist in abundance, and the only raison 
d’étre of a new one, is the existence of a new intensity of personal 
love for the poems it includes. It is most likely that *‘ R. C. J.” 
has not only sacrificed his own judgment wherever he has included 
& poem as a bait to the popular taste which he did not himself par- 
ticularly admire, but done so without succeeding in netting so many 
admirers for his book as he would otherwise have had. However, 
the selection is unquestionably a fine one, and includes many poems 
that are not familiar to ordinary English readers. As a matter 
of course, the present reviewer resents the inclusion of some, 
and feels profoundly how much better the space would have 
been occupied by others that are neglected; but there are 
none without some beauty, and a large number, if not most of 
them, are really fine poems. Here is one little known to the 
English public, and with a dash of mysticism in it, but which has 
always struck us as worthy of a poet of the first order. It is by 
the late Mr. W. C. Roscoe :— 
““SyMBOLS OF VICTORY. 
“ Yellow leaves on the ash-tree, 
Soft glory in the air, 
And the streaming radiance of sunshine, 
On the leaden clouds over there. 


“ At a window a child's mouth smiling, 
Overhung with tearful eyes 
At the flying rainy landscape 
And the sudden opening skies. 
“ Angels hanging from heaven, 
A whisper in dying ears, 
And the promise of great salvation 
Shining on mortal fears. 
“ A dying man on his pillow 
Whose white soul fled to his face, 
Puts on her garment of joyfulness 
And stretches to Death's embrace. 
** Passion, rapture, and blindness, 
Yearning, aching, and fears, 
And faith and duty gazing 
With steadfast eyes upon tears. 


“T see, or the glory blinds me 
Of a soul divinely fair, 
Peace after great tribulation, 
And victory hung in the air.” 
We should add that the volume is beautifully printed, and that 
the little ornamental vignettes at the close of the poems are full of 
grace and spirit. 

Miss Martin’s selection of poetry for the use of children is not 
liable to the same criticism as the selection by the editor of the 
volume we have noticed. The principle of selection, here, is nut one 
chiefly of personal taste, but experience; she has formed it on the 
strength of a careful induction of children’s tastes, not indeed left 
to themselves, but guided ‘‘by alight hand that directs rather than 
controls,” in other words, of children’s tastes under the influence 
of her personal preferences; or perhaps it may be that what it 
really represents is her own taste for children, slightly modified 
by observing the relative popularity of the different pieces. Any- 
how it is a very good and wholesome taste, refined, but not too 
refined for ordinary children, including a larger number of strictly 
popular pieces than Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Children’s Garland,—~ 
pieces which are not exactly poetry, but amusing, cheerful verse, 
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and yet itis not deficient in true and exquisite poems. Thereis on 
the whole, we think, more of what children value very much, 
buoyancy—the breeze of verse—in Miss Martin’s collection than 
in Mr. Patmore’s. Of course it would be a mistake to select for 
children’s use only poems, in the higher sense of the word. We 
remember that among the selections in Enfield’s Speaker—that, as 
we should now think, priggish and didactic selection on which 
our infancy was nourished—such things as the “‘ Chameleon” which 
are rhymes with a common-place moral point to them rather than 
poetry, were perhaps quite as popular as the poems. Vivacity, 
even without imagination or the sense of beauty, seeks the aid of 
rhyme ; and when it does, it is likely to be pleasant to children 
who enjoy the minute ripple of such cheerfulness earlier than 
they enjoy the ground-swell of a deep emotion. Miss Martin 
has given such pieces as Dibdin’s “‘ Non-tong-paw,” though 
not our old friend ‘‘the chameleon,” and we think she is right. 
True poetry, however, decidedly predominates in her selection, 
though we object—inductive experience of children in anywise 
notwithstanding—to feeding girls on such moral tipsy-cake as 
Longfellow’s Excelsior. We know girls would call it “a pretty, 
sweet thing,” but that is just what girls should be taught by the 
higher eulture of their mistress not to do. Longfellow has written 
much that is really simple and fine. Jreelsior is a weak wail of 
rose-water aspiration, badly expressed, and quite as bad food for 
girls’ minds as tipsy-cake for their bodies. But the selection as a 
whole is really good, and the insight shown in the selection from 
Wordsworth is of a high order. Miss Martin has been a little 
careless here and there in taking her poems from secondary sources. 
We have no doubt that Blake's * Tiger, ‘Tiger, burning bright,” 
was taken from the Children’s Garland, as the errors it makes 
are precisely the same. The fourth and fifth verses—two of the 
finest—are melted down into one, and for the fine lines — 

‘* What the hammer, what the chain, 

Knit thy strength and forged thy brain ?” 

we have the feeble and scarcely articulate ones— 

“What the hammer, what the chain 

In what furnace was thy brain?” 

—which gives no idea whether the furnace was intended to con- 
sume the brain or to construct it. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s Words from the Poets, for the use of paro- 
chial schools, are also good, especially as admitting that ‘ paro- 
chial’ children are really capable of poetic feeling at all. 
‘*C. M. V.,” who edits it, scarcely keeps the tastes and wants of 
children sufficiently in view. He selects a good deal of Moore's 
frothing sentiment, though he quite properly turns out all allusions 
to wine or wassail. ‘* Oft in the Stilly Night” scarcely seems 
to us the kind of thing either to raise the imagination or touch 
the feelings of ‘ parochial’ children. Like many of Moore's, it is 
unreal. And we are sorry to see Longfellow’s sickly “PSalm of 
Life,” as well as ‘* Excelsior,” among many other and better pieces 
of the same author. ‘The selection is not nearly as good as Miss 
Martin’s, but it is far better than ‘parochial’ children have been 
accustomed to hitherto, and is probably a cheaper book. It is 
curious to see how Wordsworth is penetrating even popular taste. 
The selection from Wordsworth is one of the largest and also the 
best adapted for children in the book. What would Lord Jeffrey 
have thought of ‘ parochial’ children learning Wordsworth ? Why 
we may haye even parochial beadles repeating the lines on “ the 
Female Vagrant” without feeling any passionate impulse to set 
her at once to oakum-picking, if this is to go on. 





LA FAMILLE BENOITON.* 

Wnuatr forms of satire the Second French Empire will not brook 
és sulliciently shown by the condemuation and hunting down of 
M. Rogeard for the Propos de Labignus, and the condemnation of 
M. Maurice Joly for his Montesquieu et Machiavel. It be- 
comes interesting to examine in turn what forms of satire it con- 
descends to allow of. M. Victorien Sardou’s comedy, La Famille 
Benoiton, acted for the first time in Paris on the 4th November, 
1865, played and applauded at Compiégne itself, and the text of 
which has already reached its eighth edition, will afford us a promi- 
nent instance of the latter kind. 

Compared with any of the recognized master-pieces of French 
comedy, La Famille Benoiton is really only a long vaudeville, 
with a great number of personages (eighteen speaking ones). As 
a sketch, it is most elaborate; as a picture, singularly slight. 
The subject of it may be shortly defined as the male money-mak- 
ing and female money-spending of contemporary France, viewed 





* La Famille Benoton. Comédie en Cinq Actes et en Prose. Par Viciorien 
Sardou. Huiti@me Editicn. Paris: Michel Lévy fréres. 1360. 
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mainly as causes of estrangement in married life and as hindrances 
to marriage. Not a very lofty point of view, clearly, but one 
which must be looked upon as taken from a safe height for a 
Compiégne horizon. But whilst the leading idea of the piece is 
thus simple and level enough, it is not very easy to give without 
tediousness an idea of the various plots and cross-plots by means of 
which it is worked out, each somewhat dull enough in itself, and only 
deriving its interest in the actual play from the French vivacity 
and esprit with which it is clothed. The common bond between 
all personages and plots alike is a certain benevolent match-maker, 
Madame Clotilde d’Evry, whose house at St. Cloud is near that of 
the ‘‘famille Benoiton,” who give their name to the piece. ‘This 
consists of Benoiton the father, a wealthy manufacturer, his three 
daughters, one Marthe, marrie] to Didier, the other two, Jeanne 
and Camille, unmarried ; and two sons, one, Théodule, a student, 
the other, Fanfan, a boy of six or seven; besides his nephew and 
secretary, Stephen, between whom and his cousin Camille there isa 
calm nineteenth-century attachment. Camille is, however, courted 
also by Prudent Formichel, a pattern young man of business of the 
day, Formichel pére being almost the ditto, ditto, of old Benoiton ; 
while Count Hector Pardaillan de Cham prosé, Clotilde’s cousin, 
one of the amiable rouds of modern French literature, is strongly 
attracted by Jeanne, but suspected of an intrigue with her married 
sister ; and an unmarriable damsel of forty, Adolphine, does her 
best to set others by the ears. 

The most curious feature of the piece is perhaps the contrast 
between life-likeness in detail and deadness of the ensemble. ‘Taken 
separately, the several scenes generally seem to mirror most ad- 
mirably the surface reality of contemporary French society ; but 
they do not grow out of each other as in a genuine dramatic work, 
being for the most part merely threaded together, and often very 
loosely ; whilst the personages are seldoin self-consistent, and in 
fact scarcely possess any individuality unless when worked into 
exaggeration. Thus the indispensable Clotilde, very genuine and 
telling in particular scenes, leayes ultimately on the mind the im- 
pression of a mere lay figure, from being made to combine the 
two essentially discrepant parts of a mere match-maker and of a 
devoted friend. Didier, the money-making husband, is by a 
single conversation with her converted with almost pantomimic 
suddenness into a considerate and anxious one; Marthe, the 
gambling wife, who borrows money of astranger to pay her losses 
at play, and bets on the racecourse to buy lace, is suddenly dis- 
covered to be full of the most tender maternal love and the most 
delicate scruples of conscience ; whilst Champrosé, the rou’, is a 
perfectly incomprehensible character, half chivalrous, half a ninny. 

And yet the piece deserves to live, as long at least as the 
memory of the times it seeks to glass. It is full of humour, as 
well as full of comic power. Asa sample of the former, take this 
scrap of a conversation between Clotilde and Adolphine, for whom 
the former has tried seven-and-twenty matches in three years. 
The lady is neither pretty nor plain, has sixty thousand franes of 
portion, a small house of her own, and is now forty :— 


“With this, we might hope for an employé,a man in trade not too 
much worn out—that which, in my classisication of possible husbands, I 
eall the group of the Undecided. Let us try! I try—you know the 
result. Four Undecided at once in my salon—you appeared .... No 
more indecision! all took to flight. I said to myself, ‘ Let us fall back on 
the men of fifty, rather balder, rather more mature,—widowers loaded 
with children, consuls at the Marquesas, employés in Cochin China, in 
short, the group of the Resolute.’ I showed you to them—they took 
ship. In despair I had to come to those who recoil from nothing, the 


-series of Dare-alls [/es Enragés], crackedbrains, dragoons, cannibals. . . . 
” 


But after them! .. 

But M. Sardou’s satiric power exceeds his humour.  Ilis satire 
becomes really biting in the picture of the relations between 
Prudent Formichel and his father, whilst the marriage of the 
former with Camille Benoiton is being treated. Benoiton gives 
three hundred thousand francs to his daughter ; Prudent says his 
fortune is the same. ‘Two hundred and seventy-five thousand,” 
interrupts his father and guardian. ‘The young man instantly pro- 
ceeds to compare accounts, asserts that whilst his father has 
reckoned him ‘‘ 25 Orleans’s ” (7. e., shares in the Paris and Orleans 
Railway) at 842-50, they were worth 1,041 at his mother’s death ; 
then, that by various operations on ‘thirty Lyons’s” papa 
owes him 12,087 francs, 50 centimes. Formichel stands awhile 
amazed, and then declares that when he dealt with “ the Lyons’s” 
he had the right to do so, as the law invested him with the 
management of his ward's property till he was eighteen. To 


| which Prudent replies that he was born on the 24th of June, 1842, 


at 3 a.m., and that the Lyons shares were sold on the 25th of June, 
1860, at 4 p.m., when he was eighteen years and thirty-seven 
hours old. ‘ He has calculated this also,” says Formichel, sink- 
ing on a chair. So Prudent, on the strength of his father owing 
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him 25,000f., offers him to exchange a house worth 75,000f. 
against one worth 100,000f. Bewildered and pressed by Benoiton, 
Formichel consents, whereupon Prudent pulls out of his pocket a 
deed of exchange ready drawn up. ‘Ah, Formichel!” exclaims 
Benoiton, ‘‘ you may well be proud of such a son!”"—* Yes, but 
if I had two!....” But whilst money matters are being 
discussed, Stephen runs away from the racecourse with Camille 
herself. Prudent looks upon the matter as only a ground for 
requiring a larger portion with the lady, asking a hundred thou- 
sind franes for every day that she stays away. His price has risen 
to 700,000 when she reappears, and as Stephen is willing to take 
his wife without any portion at all, Benoiton declares that “ one 
should be an idiot to hesitate. Tere, scamp, take your wife!” 
Formichel and Prudent take a contemptuous air :—Formichel— 
++ Since people give themselves up here to sentimentalism .. . .” 
Prudent —‘* And to marrying for love . .. .” 

The above are but samples of the caustic force which abounds 
in the piece. Perhaps, however, the most delicate touch of real 
comedy in the whole is the fact that there is a Madame Benoiton, 
who is absent from beginning to end, whilst her daughters are 
being suspected of unfaithfulness, eloped with, insulted on race- 
courses, her elder son arrested, &c. In the last scene indeed she is 
announced, and Champrosé, who is still reflecting as to whether 
he will or not marry Jeanne, is not sorry to make acquaintance with 
her mother (*‘ Nor J,” interposes Benoiton himself), but she leaves 
from the lobby, forgetting her parasol. ‘The last words are Clo- 
tilde’s: ‘ As for her, it is too late—she is incorrigible,” —the infer- 
ence being that the ‘fast’ young wife and ‘ fast’ girls, the money- 
making husbands and lovers and chivalrous roues, are not so, A 
few words of Clotilde’s which shortly precede form the patent 
moral of the piece :— 

“The secret is so simple! The husband a little less out, the wife a 
little more at home; the gentleman less busy, the lady more occupied, 
and one is quite surprised to be happy without taking heed to being 
SO. 

Is the secret really so simple? The whole picture is that of an 
absolutely godless society. ‘The personages may not be destitute 
altogether of natural affections, of the instincts of goodness. The 
illness of a child brings out the parent’s love in Didier and Marthe; 
the former, who has neglected his wife whilst absorbed in his 
money-making, is convulsed with despair when the suspicion of 
her unfaithfulness takes possession of him. Even Formichel is 
capable of indignation when he finds out that in the house which 
his son had made him take in exchange the ceiling of the second 
floor had fallen down on the first, and that of the first on the 
ground floor, the day before the execution of the deed. But from 
first to last there is not in any one of the personages a principle 
capable of lifting them to any higher sphere than that of mere 
feeling, a single faith capable of becoming a root of goodness in 
any. Let any hope who dare in the future of Didier and Marthe, 
of Champrosé and Jeanne, of Stephen and Camille, still less of 
Prudent, or of two side personages whom it has not been possible 
to do more than name, the student Théodule, proud only of his 
vices and scandals, or little Fanfan, deep in money speculations on 
the postage-stamp exchange. As a record of what the Second 
Empire has made of well-to-do France, M. Sardou’s successful and 
Compiégne-applauded comedy bears a far more damning witness 
than the judicially suppressed works of a Rogeard or a Joly. 





SHADOWS OF THE OLD BOOKSELLERS.* 
A Book has been written on the fertile subject of what men have 
said of women. There is room for a companion volume, to be 
called, ‘What Authors have said of Publishers.” Llorace’s 
slight mention of the Sosii is about our earliest instance, aud 
though Horace’s allusion to them is generally taken as a panegyric, 
we are not certain that it implies more friendly relations between 
men of letters and men of books in Rome than those which have 
generally existel. We do not know, Macaulay tells us, what 
Bavius and Meevius wrote about Mxzenas. We do not know that 
Virgil was well treated by his publisher; that Juvenal did not 
include his in a satire ; that Lucilius did not give his a kick with 
the foot which his habits of composition left him at liberty to 
employ. But we might perhaps infer it from what we know of 
modern authors. Dryden trembled at the thought of Tonson’s 
spoken incivilities, and vented himself in written incivilities which 
produced even more effect. Pope satirized some of his publishers 
and defamed others. Johnson knocked one down with a folio. 
Tn more recent times Campbell, when called upon for a toast at a 
literary dinner, gave the health of Napoleon because he had shot 
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a bookseller. One of the wittiest stanzas in Coleridge’s Devil's 
Walk is that in which the devil claims kia with a publisher :— 
“ For I mysoli sat like a cormorant once 
Upon the tree of knowledge.” 

But we wil) not multiply instances. These were suggestel by 
the book before us, in which Mr. Charles Knight, after having 
served the public both as author and publisher, revives many plea- 
sant associations of both branches, and gives both branches the 
benefit of his experience, after having done all he could to promote 
a good understanding between them by his example. 

Years have passed since Mr. Knight published the youthful 
works of Praed and Macaulay, and he can now speak with all 
the authority of those years when he tells authors and publishers 
that if they understood their mutual interests there would be 
little distinction between them; lean kine and fat kine would 
both flourish on the same pastures. Unfortunately there is little 
chance of this hope being realised. Both authors and publishers 
understand their own interests too well to think of each others’ 
interests. There are of course some cases in which both have 
worked in concert, just as there are cases when the publisher 
has been of the greatest assistance to the author. Millar, whom 
Johnson respected because he raised the price of literature ; 
Dodsley, who suggested the English dictionary to the ‘ great 
lexicographer ;” Elmsley, whom Gibbon honoured as a friend and 
companion, may be taken as fair types of the ideal publisher. 
But how many such occur in the list of old booksellers, and 
how many more have succeeded them since publishing has risen 
to its present rank? ‘The price of literature has risen very much 
since Millar gave Fielding 2001. for a novel. The whole system 
has changed since Jacob Tonson wrote to Pope, ‘I remember 
I have formerly seen you in my shop, and am sorry I did not 
improve my acquaintance with you. If you design your poem 
for the press, no one shall be more careful in printing it, nor no 
one can give greater encouragement to it than, Sir, &c.” All the 
relations between authors and publishers are different from those 
in force when few literary bargains were settled without a dinner, 
and business was discussed in coffee-houses with the prospect of a 
‘*whet.” But these changes in the external aspect of things have 
not been accompanied by a growth of confidence and friendship. 
Clipped money has been superseded by protested bills. We 
believe nothing was ever said by ‘an author of any old bookseller 
as severe as what was said of a modern publisher by a novelist of 
distinction. And it was a modern author who made the parable 
of the Good Samaritan run, ‘* A certain man went down to Pater- 
noster Row, and fell among thieves,” and the 18th Chapter of St. 
John end with the words, “*‘ Now, Barabbas was a—publisher.” 

The worst of the shadows chosen by Mr. Knight for his dis- 
solving views is that of Curll, whose life and personal appear- 
ance are almost as nauseous as are the things written against him 
by Swift and Pope. One of the pleasantest shadows is that of 
Richardson. Mr. Knight has of course a fellow feeling with the 
bookseller of Salisbury Square and author of Clarissa. An in- 
teresting fact connected with his works, and one of equal value 
in a bookselling as in a purely literary point of view, is that 
Pamcla sprang from a request made to Richardson by two of his 
trade. ‘T'wo booksellers,” he says, ‘‘ my particular friends, 
entreated me to write for them a little volume of letters in a com- 
mon style, on such subjects as might be of use to those country 
readers who were unable to indite for themselves. ‘ Will it be 
any harm,’ said I, ‘ ina piece you want to be written so low, if we 
should instruct them how they should think and actin common 
cases, as well as indite?’ They were the more urgent with me to 
begin the little volume for this hint. I set about it, and in the 
progress of it wrote two or three letters to instruct handsome 
girls, who were obliged to go out to service, as we phrase it, how 
to avoid the snares that might be laid against their virtue. And 
hence sprung Jamela.” And hence, too, sprang Joseph Andrews. 
A request from some booksellers for a polite letter-writer 
produced two such novels. Mr. Knight alludes briefly to the 
feud between Richardson and Fielding, and enters a passing pro- 
test against Thackeray's contemptuous mention of the “ puny 
Cockney bookseller, pouring out endless volumes of sentimental 
twaddle.” It is certainly some extenuation of Richardson's pre- 
judices that he had been a kind and early friend to Fielding. He 
might have looked on Fielding’s ridicule as deep ingratitude, 
while to Fielding’s broader, heartier nature, such ridicule was 
perfectly legitimate. But if on this occasion Richardson met 
with such treatment at the hands of a brother author, he might 
have been consoled by the compliment another author paid him 
in his double capacity. Young wrote to him, “Suppose in the 
title-page of the Night Thoughts you should say, ‘ published by the 
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Author of Clarissa?” Judging from another anecdote in Mr. 
Knight’s volume, Young was by no means a blind worshipper of 
publishers. He was once in correspondence with both Tonson and 
Lintott about the printing of one of his works, and answering 
both their letters the same morning, he misdirected them both 
in his hurry. When Lintott opened the one that was addressed to 
him, he read, ‘‘ That Bernard Lintott is so great a scoundrel-—.” 

So far we have been considering what authors have said of 
publishers. But there is another side to the account,—what pub- 
lishers have said of authors. What Millar said of Johnson when 
he received the last sheet of the dictionary was, ‘* Thank God, I 
have done with him!” Griffiths, the hard taskmaster of Goldsmith, 
accused that author of idleness, threatened him with a gaol, and 
called him sharper and villain. Lintott’s views on the subject of 
authors were clearly stated in his journey to Oxford with Pope. 
He thought Pope might translate the Odes of Horace in his leisure 
hours, but he was generally hard on translators, and shut the 
mouths of critics with a piece of beef and a slice of pudding. 
Translators, he said, were the saddest pack of rogues in 
the world; they would take up a Greek book, and say it 
was Hebrew; and would pretend to a knowledge of all the 
Patristic literature, when they could not tell in reality whether 
the Fathers lived before or after Christ. Naturally enough a book- 
seller’s judgment of any book turned on its success or failure. In 
an account of the Chapter Coffeehouse and the booksellers who 
frequented it, quoted by Mr. Knight from the Connoisseur 
where George Colman began his literary career, we read that 
‘*the conversation turns upon the newest publications, but the 
criticisms are somewhat singular. When the booksellers say a good 
book, they do not mean to praise the style or sentiment, but the 
quick and extensive sale of it. A few nights ago I saw one of 
these gentlemen take up a sermon, and after seeming to peruse 
it for some time with great attention, he declared it was very good 
English. ‘The reader will judge whether I was most surprised or 
diverted when I discovered that he was not commending the purity 
and elegance of the diction, but the beauty of the type which, it 
seems, is known among the printers by that appellation.” On 
these principles the booksellers would have been great admirers 
of Gibbon, the first volume of whose Decline and Full passed 
through three editions in two years. Mr. Knight gives us the 
account presented to Gibbon by Messrs. Strahan and Cadell 
after the third edition. The expense of publication amounted 
to 310/., the sale of 1,000 copies to 800/., and of the 490/. 
of profit Gibbon received two-thirds, viz, 326/. 13s. 4d., and 
the publishers the remainder. Hume’s History was not so 
fortunate, and did not answer the bookseller’s test so well as 
Gibbon’s History. There were only forty-five copies sold in 
the first twelvemonth. Mr. Knight takes occasion from this 
to aim a rather misplaced and not more deserved hit at the 
Student's Hume, which may be “the cruelest of devices for 
assailing the reputation of Hume,” as it corrects his inaccuracy, 
but is perhaps none the less useful to the student. The charms of 
Hume’s style have never been disputed, but style is not the first 
thing in history. If Mr. Knight values it so highly he should 
have avoided one or two blemishes in his own work, especially 
the habit of always mentioning Johnson as “ rolling,”—“ a gigan- 
tic figure, with a huge face scarred by disease, rolled into his 
shop,”—‘ a burly man was rolling along the labyrinth of dirty 
streets and alleys that then separated Oxford Market from Pall 
Mall.” One touch of this nature lights up a page, but the repe- 
tition of it has just the contrary effect. 

We do not wish to part from Mr. Knight on bad terms, as we 
owe him too many obligations for past works as well as for this 
collection of shadows. His pages abound in anecdote and illus- 
tration, and fill up clearly and pleasantly an important chapter 
in the annals of English literature. 
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Little Foxes. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (Bell and Daldy ; Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston.)—Borrowing the idea from the Song of Solomon, 
‘Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines, for our vines 
have tender grapes,” Mrs. Stowe gives a series of lectures on those 
‘unsuspected, unwatched, insignificant little causes that nibble away 
domestic happiness.” Our readers will at once be reminded of Mr. 
Helps and some of the pleasant chapters of the Friends in Council; we 
neod hardly say that those who have submitted them selves to that wise 
and genial guidance will hot find much matter for reflection in this 
volume, and we are afraid that they would be rather inclined to smile 


for the concert of English life, her instruments are tuned to too low a 
pitch. We do not require to be told that “the members of a domestic 
circle should not feel a freedom to blurt out in each others’ faces, with- 
out thought or care, all the disagreeable things that may occur to them, 
as, for example, ‘Is there a pimple coming on your nose ??—‘ Your 
dress sots like a witch!’” nor if there is a limping sister in a family is. 
there with us “ a never failing supply of jokes on Dot-and-Go-One !”"—nor 
is it necessary, we hope, to proclaim in private that ‘every man and 
every wonian in their self-training and self-culture should study the art 
of giving up with a good grace.” We do not, however, moan to deny that 
there is much sound sense and humour in the volume. Mrs. Stowe 
cannot write many pages without displaying both, and there is cer- 
tainly one set of people who would derive much benefit from a 
careful study of her pages, the sect that arrogates to itself the title of 
the religious world. These folks will find in them, in addition to a New- 
England piety that they cannot impugn, the common sense and the 
charity that are generally wanting in the productions of their school. 
Verses New and Old. By Arthur Munby. (Bell and Daldy.) 
Lyrical Fancies. By S. H. Bradbury (Quallon). (Moxon.)—We put 
these two books together for the purpose of contrasting them. They 
are both written by gentlemen who would scarcely claim to be classed 
amongst the vates sacri, but Mr. Munby has produced a volume that a 
man is justified in giving to the world, whilst Mr. Bradbury, in our 
opinion, has simply added to that enormous mass of verse which 

“ Rings round the same unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes.” 

We will proceed to show the difference as it strikes us. Mr. Munby 
conceives a clear idea in his mind and expresses it in language which is 
at the same time terse, striking, and rhythmical. Whether he is dis- 
coursing in verse on the phenomena of the social life of the present 
day, or describing natural sconery, or writing a ballad, and he does all 
three with great felicity, he always knows what he means to say, and 
says it effectively. Mr. Bradbury, on the other hand (and he is the 
type of a large class), seoms not to care about meaning if he can string 
a number of poetical words together; his thought is hazy, and his 
phrases conventional; we doubt whether he and his like ever have a 
distinct image in their mental vision, or exactly realize what sense they 
mean to convey by the words of their verses. We will conclude with 
a descriptive stanza from each author, which we think will serve as well 
as any othor to confirm our opinion that Mr. Munby writes because he 
has an idea in his head, and Mr. Bradbury because he has some pretty 
words in his memory. Here is Mr. Munby on the close of day at 
Perivale (vide Trollope) :— 
“Oh! the stern and stolid quiet at the closing of the day! 
When the purple furrows gleam 
Cold and steely, and the team 
Loiters homeward, and the hawthorn blooms in blood drops not in may ; 
When the harvest months are done, 
And the autumn rains begun, 
And the black earth reeks with odours, at the closing of the day. 
“Oh! the dim and solemn quiet at the closing of the day! 
When the leaves are dropping slow, 
And the wet birds come and go 
Through the hedges, and white winter is already on its way ; 
When the smoke of mouldering tares, 
Loosely borne on lagging airs, 
Frets the nostrils with its savour, at the closing of the day.” 
And here is Mr. Bradbury on the poetry of earth :— 
“ Old earth in vernal beauty lies, 
The trees bow to the flowers, 
A mellow glory floods the skies, 
The grass is bathed with showers. 
A calm sweet spirit walks the air 
Each leaf and blossom thrills ; 
This ruddy morn all things are fair, 
From sky to plashing rills. 
“ Of wealthy blooms all redly rimmed 
Earth’s spirit never tires ; 
In tears her smile is never dimmed ; 
Seas welter in her fires. 
Fresh murmurs ripple through the dew 
Fresh wild-flowers hide our feet, 
The birds with ripening beauty swell, 
The winds and blossoms mect.” 

The Path on Earth to the Gate of Heaven. By Rev. F. Arnold. 
With sixteen illustrations drawn from ancient and modern masters. 
(Warne.)—The reverend author deals here in succession, he says, 
with the leading principles of the Christian life in its great departments 
of faith and practice. Without the least intention of impugning his 
originality, we can only say that his book reads just as if one had read 
it all before, and that it does not gain much by the illustrations. There 
are only two or three that are decently drawn; the majority are very 
weak, and some are ludicrously bad. Amongst the latter we may 
instance “ Heavenly Aspiration,” “ Temptation” and “No Cross, no 
Crown.” 

Follies of the Year. By John Leech. With some notes by Shirley 
Brooks. (Bradbury, Evans, and Co.)—It is enough to announce that 
this volume contains the series of illustrations to Punch's Pocket-Book 
from 1844 to 1864, and that Mr. Shirley Brooks has contributed some 
amusing gossip concerning the events of each year, The work is, as he 
says, quite out of the jurisdiction of criticism. 
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The Last Warning Cry. By Rev. John Cumming, D.D. (Nisbet.)— 
In the words of Horace, slightly adapted, 
“ Tenacious of his prophecies, 

And just except the Pope he spies, 

The valorous doctor will not quit, 

For all the wicked London wit; 

For angry Spurgeon’s threat’ning tone, 

Spurgeon, ‘too fond to rule alone,’ 

That fixed resolve, by which he’s given 

The world to wrack in Sixty-seven.” 
This is the substance of Dr. Cumming’s present volume, which he dedi- 
cates to Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, Countess of Cromartie, 
finding, we suppose, a melancholy satisfaction in dwelling upon the titles 
that are so soon to lose their importance. By the bye, if Her Grace 
shares the doctor's views, how came she to go to the expense the other 
day of taking out the Cromartie patent, with limitation to her second 
son? This would seem strange, unless we are to gather from a curious 
cenjecture at the end of the work that there is to be no change in the 
essence of things in the millennial period that is approaching. “ What 
underlies,” Dr. Cumming asks, in an oddly expressed sentence, “ that 
vast network of railways that has overspread England, Europe, and has 
entered Italy, long the land of obscurantism? . . . Is it indefinite chance, 
&c.? I believe not. . . . The rails are being laid down for yet more 
glorious chariot-wheels ; the ocean steamer is being prepared for the 
transit of a yet nobler freight.” We dare not pursue the train of 
thought ; sunt certi denique fines. 

Human Nature. By Henry S. Boase, M.D., F.R.S., &. (Longmans), 
—Dr. Boase is of opinion that the nature of the Will has not hitherto 
been rightly understood, and that by defining it as “a conscious prin- 
ciple enjoying the co-existent faculties of knowing and doing,” he is 
enabled to throw fresh light upon the problems of human nature, and to 
produce novel arguments for the necessity of a divine revelation. The 
will thus defined he describes as regulated by two kinds of knowledge, 
natural and spiritual ; the mode of acquiring these is different ; both kinds 
hold out a rich reward to those who cultivate them, and both may be 
made mutually to illustrate each other, but neither can prove nor dis- 
prove the other.” Surely we have heard all this before; it is nothing 
but tho old question between reason and faith, and it makes no practical 
difference whother we talk of the will requiring and acting upon two 
kinds of knowledge, or draw the old distinction between the provinces 
of reason and faith. Dr. Boase, however, thinks differently, and has 
produced a rather bulky treatise, in which he discourses at length on 
human nature, first as manifested by the light of natural knowledge, 
and then as revealed by the word of God. We can discover nothing 
new in it, but we give his definition, and may safely recommend to 
those who think that they see fresh light in it the carefully written 
volume that is based upon it. 

The Temple and the Sepulchre. By §S. Smith, M.A., Vicar of Lois 
Weedon and Rural Dean. (Longmans.)—Mr. Smith has reprinted in 
this small volume, with additions, some interesting letters that he 
wrote on Mr. Fergusson's side in a controversy that was carried on in 
the columns of the Fteader on the question of the Holy Places. Mr. 
Fergusson, as is well known, claims to have discovered in the Mosque of 
’ Omar, or Dome of the Rock, the identical church that was built by 
Constantine over the cave that constituted the Holy Sepulchre, and has 
to prove in consequence that the world has been mistaken for centuries 
in offering its worship at the Church on the western hill that has 
assumed the name. Mr. Smith, it seems, has been at Jerusalem, and is 
quite convinced of the correctness of Mr. Fergusson’s opinion. ‘ When 
I stood, as I did,” he says, “by the Holy Rock in the Haram (i. e., on 
the eastern hill, or Mount Moriah), I stood on the site of the Church of 
Constantine, face to face with the site of the Temple of Herod.” He finds 
this position consistent with the Gospel narrative, and with the original 
recordsof Josephus, Eusebius, and Socrates ; the conclusion thus arrived 
at is confirmed by a curious narrative of a pilgrimage in the Acta Sanc- 
forum, A.D. 697, and by the architectural considerations that are 
advanced by Mr. Fergusson. He attributes the mistake that has arisen 
to the confusion of the times; harassed by successive invaders, the 
Christians raised memorials of the Holy Places just where they could, 
not in the east on Mount Moriah, from which they were shut out, but in 
the west on Mount Sion, and in. the lapse of years, and amongst un- 
critical generations, the alteration passed unchallenged. Mr. Smith 
furnishes much interesting information in these letters; we wish that he 
had thrown them into the form of a narrative, as in their present shape 
they are rather disjointed, and it requires some attention to comprehend 
the points at issue. 

History of the Georgian Church. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar 
of Broadwindsor. (Saunders and Otley.)—The Church of England 
suffereth violence at the present moment, and the Russophiles are taking 
it by storm. Here is Mr. Malan rushing into print, publishing, in his 
own words, “a bald translation of an elementary work,” and declining to 
wait a day, although the original author, a learned Georgian, informs us 
that he is meditating a complete history of his Church that shall be free 
from “the mistakes and defects” that characterize his present under- 
taking. Why this hurry? It isall very well for the learned Georgian who 
wishes to “inspire the sons of the Georgian Church with veneration for 
their orthodox faith, and with sincere devotedness to the Government,” 








have paused at least long enough to let us know how much of the work 
he considers historical and how much mythical, and what advantage 
his own Church will gain from “a closer intercourse” with such a one 
as is here described. Does he believe that in the preaching of the 
Gospel Georgia or Iberia fell to the lot of the Blessed Virgin Mary ? 
Or that a certain Hebrew youth, one of the soldiers that were about the 
cross of our Lord, got for his share our Saviour's coat, and took it to the 
hill of Mtzeketha, whero in the cathedral it is now kept, the event being 
to this day commemorated on the feast of the lst October? Or in the 
history of St. Nina, who received at the hands of the Blessed Virgin a 
cross made of the wood of the vine, and completed the conversion of 
Georgia? and does he agree with the satisfaction that his author ex- 
presses at the fact that in the troublous times of the Greek Church 
caused by the Iconoclasts the Georgians piously adhered to the primi- 
tive teaching of the Church as to the respect paid to images? We think 
that the editor should have given his opinion on these matters; in other 
words, that in introducing a historical work to the English public, he 
should have explained what standard of history he adopts, and whether 
he considers that the work in question reaches it. 

The Atlantic Telegraph. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. Illustrated by 
Robert Dadley. (Day and Son.)—“ Multis ille bonis jlebilis ovcidit " may 
with truth be said of the Atlantic cable, “ nu/li flebilior ” than by Messrs. 
Day and Son, who have spared no pains in the production of the present 
very handsome volume, to find, we fear, that the public take but little 
interest in it. Dr. Russell’s narrative, which is an amplified version of 
what appeared in the Zimes is as intelligible and pleasant as could be 
wished, and the perusal of it is materially assisted by the excellent 
sketches illustrative of the machinery and vessels employed and the 
incidents on board ship, furnished by Mr. Dudley; this gentleman 
also gives some half-dozen coast scenes in Ireland and Newfoundland, 
which are simply beautiful. We trust that it will not be all in vain ; that 
people will remember that the present volume contains, if not the account 
of the laying of the Atlantic cable, at least a very interesting story, and 
some five-and-twenty highly finished engravings. 

The Pleasures of Memory. By 8S. Rogers. Illustrated. (Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston.)—The large illustrations in this pretty-looking 
volume are produced by a new method, which is thus described by the 
publishers. The drawing is made with an etching needle or any suit- 
able point upon a glass plate spread with collodion. It is then photo- 
graphed upon a prepared surface of wax, and from this surface an 
electrotype is formed in reliof, which is printed with the type. By this 
means the artist's own work is preserved. The result appears satis- 
factory, there is vigour and originality about the landscapes, and if in 
one or two instances there is a tendency to blotchiness, we suppose, as 
the publishers hint, that this is to bo attributed to the difficulties 
attendant upon the new process. 

The Art Journal. January. (Virtue and Co.)—In this number of the 
Art Journal there is an interesting account of the new “ Graphotype” 
process, with an excellent illustration. The picture produced, as we 
are informed, in less than an hour, seems to us very clean and effective, 
and if,as the writer asserts, it is inferior in delicacy of execution to 
others that he has seen resulting from the same process, we can only 
say that the process in question promises to be of considerable utility. 
The writer considers that it will not supersede the best class of wood 
engraving, but will be vory serviceable where cheapness and rapidity 
of production are required. He has the authority of Messrs. Roper, of 
Southampton Street, the proprietors of the patent, to say that they will 
be glad to seo any one who may be desirous of receiving further infor- 
mation with regard to the invention. 

The Popular Magazine of Anthropology. No.1. January. (Triibner.) 
—It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. So why should not the 
Jamaica breeze turn the mill of the Anthropologists? These gentle- 
men have been hitherto left out in the cold; the scientific world looks 
suspiciously upon them as persons inclined to leap before they look, and 
the ordinary paterfamilias is quite aghast at their sayings and doings. 
But amongst other crotchets they have always abused the “ nigger,” the 
“nigger” they fancy just now is unpopular with the British public; 
so what better idea could be hit upon for floating a new Popular Magazine 
of Anthropology than firing off six articles at the unhappy black in the 
first number? We think that this is rather a funny way of starting 
a scientific periodical, and scarcely calculated to “raise the mind from 
the debasing habits of thought so prevalent amongst a great mass of 
society,” which is the object, according to their own account, that the 
Anthropologists have in view. 

We have also received Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, edited by Rev. 
J. Booth, M.A. (Longmans), second edition, “well weeded and re- 
arranged ;” My Beautiful Lady, by Thomas Woolner (Macmillan), which 
| wo are pleased to see has reached a third edition; Miscellanies from 
| the Collected Writings of Edward Irving (Strahan), a book containing 
a good deal of interesting thought that will be found useful in the present 
generation, which is forgetting Irving; Parable; or, Illustrations in 
Theology and Morals, selected from great divines and systematically 
arranged by R. A. Bertram (Pitman), a bulky volume, of which Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher is the Magnus Apollo; Diamond Dust, by Eliza 
Cook (Pitman), a collection of very laconic laconics; Selections from 
Bishop Andrewes, with a proface by the Archdeacon of Surrey (Hatchard), 








to lose no time, but surely a clergyman of the Church of England might | a highly commendable little volume, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Frederick ‘Warne and Co—Every-day Book of 
Natural History, by “J.C.;” Louis Atterbury, by the 
author of Rutledge; sop’s Fables; Milestones of 
oat by A. F. Thomson; Victoria Picture Spelling- 


Tinsley Rrothers—Every-day Papers, by A. Halliday; 
Tlistory of France under the Bourbons, by C. D. Yonge. 

Sampson J.ow, Son, and Co.—Frog’s Parish Clerk, by 
Thomas Archer; Miss Biddy Frobisher. 

R. Bentley—Charles Lamb, by P. Fitzgerald; Major 
Peter, by the author of Lord Lynns’s Wife, &c. 

John Murray—The Last Tales of Militus; Story of 
the Bhootan War, by Dr. Rennie. 

A. Strahan—Theology and Life, by E. H. Plumptre; 
Christ the Light of the World, by C. J. Vaughan; 
Viearious Sacrifice, by H. Bushnell; Angel's Song, by 
Thomas Guthrie. 

Longmans and Co.—Grammar of Heraldry, by J. E. 
Cussans; Treasury of Botany, 2 parts. 

Trubner and Co.—Aldiich’s Poems ; Verba Nominaliv, 
by R. 8. Charnock. 

A. W. Bennett —Percy Villiers, by John Newlands. 

Hurst end Blackett—A Noble Life, by the author of 
John Halifax, 2 vols. 

Thomas Bosworth—Acrosties in Prose and Verse. 

James Macklehose—Memoir of J. Edwing, of Strath- 
leven, by the Rev. M. Mackay. 

Autographic Mirror. 
Wesleyan Conference Office—King and People of 
Fiji, by 5. WaterlLouse. 
Whittaker and Co.—Tliad of Homer, by T. A. Paley. 
Virtue Brothers—Twice Lost, &c., by M. B. Smedley. 
W. Macintosh—Louis Napoleon, the Destined Monarch 
of the World, by M. Baxter, 

Simpkin and Co.—Lyric Leaflets, by G. R. Wright. 

T. C. Newby—Common Sense, by Mrs. C. J. Newby, 
3 vols. 

G. Routledge and Son—Guide to Pawnbroking, by L. 
D. Stubbs. 

Macmillan and Co.—Words from the Poets. 











"ANTED.—** The SPECTATOR,” clean, 
and in good condition, from January 1, 1852, 
to December, 1864, complete. Apply by letter, 
stating price, addressed, A. B., ‘ Spectator” 
Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
indmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


ORD’S EUREKA FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, made from the very finest Australian 
Wool, 10s. 6d. each, exactly same quality as usually 
sold at 12s. 6d. and 138. 6d. A quantity of new patterns, 
either woven or printed, many exclusively our own, and 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Country resideats should 
write for the patterns, the Llustrated List, directions for 
self-measarement, and have three slits or more sent 
carriage free.—35 Poultry, London. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 
The public and foreign visitors to London, Manchester, 
or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 
Garmeuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats .......... from 2 Guineas 
Nicolls’ Winter Frock Coats.......... 9 3 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Morning Coats ...... 5, 
Nicolls’ Winter Trowsers .....seees+8 99 
Nicolls’ Waterproof Tweed Coats .... 4, ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats for Boys.... 4 1 " 
Nicolls’ Winter Suits 1» ~=—Cowe~—sogy,:s« A Guiness, 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, .. 4 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, .. ,, 2 Guineas, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosiey street, Mauchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, a ‘ditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Ciairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


) yore and SON’S Upholstery and 
Cabinet Furniture Show-1ooms, 31, 32, and 28 Ber- 
ners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—Attention is requested to these spacious 
Show-roome, which are among the largest in London, 
containing a great variety of every description of furni- 
ture of the best quality and moderate price. 








2 ” 
1 Guinea. 
1 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs i } 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PEeRRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

“-) Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BancLay and Sons, London, &., &¢., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 











MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutious, and the public generally, that by 
a@ novel application of his uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with libel outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, aud with fine, medium, and broad puints, suitable 
for the Various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers aud Booksellers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; ond at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 





Graal NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 

—All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 
Strong to Fine Black ‘Tea, ls. 6d., 28, 23, 6d., to 33. per 
pound. The most delicious black tea the world produces 
is now ouly 4s. 6d. per pound. Lich, rare, choice coffee, 
Is, 4d., 18. 6d., Is. 8d. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, B.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eight miles, and seud teas, coffeer, 
and spices, carriage free to any railway station or market 
town in England, if to the value of 40s. 

PHILLIPS and CO. have no agents, or any connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swansea, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
appreved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bound street, London; aud sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.’ is on 
@ach bottle and red label over the cork. 

AR. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, Las introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
Superior to any teeth ever before used. , ‘luis method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiuful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teetl that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation aud mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud rendered sound and 
useful in mastication, 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


oh and PAINLEssS DENTISTRY. 
Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
80 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Straud, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion aud mustication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecc ssary, the most nervous patient cau Le supplied 
without fear of pain or inconveuieuce. 

Consultation free, Teeth from 53., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

lor the ellicacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily at:endance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
aud 448 Strand, Londou; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu 
Norfolk street, Sheilield; 4 [ast parade, Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nicholus street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Estublished 1530, No connection with any 
of the same name. 











Lhe FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
J eee and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 


COURY ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of mukiug a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock, 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-:00m Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Ga levies, aud Two large ground-floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stuck 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SUN'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on appiication to HAL and SON, 16, 197, 
198 Tottenham-court road, Loudon, W. 

STAKCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALEs, 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 

This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lanuairess 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 

THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHE KSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





to be 





DEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufwctured by I. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampwurow, Russell square, Loudou, W.C. Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53, and lis, each. Lozeuges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d, and 4s. dd. each, 











| recourse in ilimess were made to 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER, The Real NICKELSILVER, introduced 
more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can ba employed a3 such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 
can it be distinguished from real Silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 

finish aud durability, as follows:— 




















5 aflgd ait 

275 23/23 |¥Zs 

h Reise 328 

= mw | ae ls Sa 

£s.4.£8.d.¢ 9,d./£ 8. d. 

12 Table ForkS ..sese..see./ 18302 002 4012100 
12 Table Spoons ....-.....1 1502 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks ++........1 4011001 12 01150 
12 Dessert Spoons ....--..)/L 4011001 1201150 
12 Tea Spoous ... -/01601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..|0 10 00 12 00 12 00 13 6 

2 Sauce Ladies «sss++0+.0 600 800 800 90 

1 Gravy Spoon ........0/9 660 9001000110 

2 Gels toseon, gilt bowls ../0 340 400 400 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow] 9 150 200 20/0 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....0 260 360 8 60 40 

1 Pair of Fish Curvers..../1 £0110 01 10 O1 10 0 

1 Butter Kuife.. (0 260 400 560 GO 

1 Soup Ladle .. oe |9 10 00 12 00 16 0/017 0 

1 Sugar Sifter .......6.....0 330 460 460 56 











Total...e.esseeee0e/9 199129 013 9 614178 


Any article to be had singly at the above prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers 
and coruer dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. All kinds of re-platiug doue by the 
patent process, 


C UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assoitment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WIL.LIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 


Ivery Haudles. 


Table Knives 
per Dozen. 
Dessert Knives 
per Dozen. 
Carvers per 
pair, 










| & s. d.] s. d. 
3}-inch ivory handles ............12 0/9 6/4 6 
34-inch fine ivory handles . 15 O|lL G/4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles 138 0/14 OF 5 O 
4-inch fine ivory handles..........25 0/19 OO] 7 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 33 0 (26 O/]IL 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........40 0 |33 O12 6 
Ditto, carved han:/lee, silver ferules 50 0 |43 0 [17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any | 
PAUCER.. ccccccccccccccees coeee 2d O19 O17 6 
Silver handles of any pattern,..... 54 0 jot 0 {21 0 


| 
| 


Bone and Horn Handlee.—Knives 





aud Forks, per Dozen. s. d. | s.d. | #. d. 
White bone handles ..... ccescoevoiae O16 61S & 
Ditto balance handles............21 O|17 O] 4 6 
Black horu-rimmed shoulders .... [7 0 |l4 O] 4 O 





Ditto, very strong riveted haudles. 12 0/9 O13 ¢ 
The largest stock in existence of plited dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, aud of the new plated 
fish carvers. 
FISH COVERS, HWOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every material, iu great variety, an lL 
of the newest and most recherche patterns, are on 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8. BURLON’S. Block-tin, 193 the 
set of six; elegant modern patierns, 353, Gd. tu 49s. 6d. 
the set ; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plitel 
handles, £3 2s. to £6 83. the set of tive; electro-plated, 
£9 to £26 the set of four; biock-tin hot-water dishes, 
with wells for gravy, 12s. to 3)s.: Britannia metal, 22:5. 
to &Us. ; electro-plated or nickel, full size, £9. 


i 5. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of GUU Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Bivtannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Lot water Dishes, 








Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tet Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Culery, Buchs, Toilet Ware, 


Tarnery, Iron and brass Bedsicad-, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Slow-rooms, ut 3J Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, aud 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 





groves for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 
churches, &c., all made with tire-brick linings, 
aud entirely free from the objections fuund to so many, 
which from their liability w become overheated are 
dangerous, and render the atnosphere offensive. These 
stoves burn litule fuel, may be Lad with or without open 
fire, aud to buru througout the cold season, if required, 
without going out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWAKDS aud SON, No, 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regent street, W. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Tueve is no question whatever that 
rheumatism, neuralgia, and sucu like painful maladies 
are more rife this seasou than for Some years past. 
The number of testumont-ls of cures etlected by Mol- 
loway’s remedies is unprecedented aml should be en- 
forced on tie attention of ull sutlerers from these com- 
plaints. Tue parts in pam sould be jomented for some 
minutes with warm brine, dricd, aud immediately well 
It will , ass into the pores 


rubbed with the vintmeut. 
Many valuable 


of the skiu and give the greatest rel.ef. 
lives are anuually lust wuich mizht be saved if early 
these remarkibe 
remedies, which must necessarily prove beuetigal aud 
cauuyt do baru. 
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HE UNION BANK of LONDON. 

Report presented at the Half-yearly Meeting h«ld on 
Wednesday, 10th January, 1866, P. NorruaL. Laurie, 
Esq., Governor, in the chair. 

The Directors have to report that the net profits of the 
Bank for the six Months ending 31st December last, 
after payment of all charges (ineluding the sum of 
£120,740 63 2d for interest paid and due to cusiomers on 
their Current and Deposit Accounts), and making an ple 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, amount to 
£149.404 58 3d, which, w.th £21255 8s brought forward 
from 30th June last, amount to £170,659 13s 3d, 

The Directors now declare a dividend for the last six 
months at the rate of 15 percent. per annum, and a 
Bonus of 24 per cent. on the paid-up Capital, being, 
together, at the rate of 20 per cent. per aunum, clear of 
income (ax. 

After payment of the dividend and bonus, amounting 
together to £120,000, there will remain a balance of 
£50,659 13s 3d, to be carried forward for appropriation 
at the end of the financial year in July next. 

GENERAL BALANCE. 


Dr. LIABILITIES. £ s. d 


ital »— 
Oo per Share paid up on 
60,000 Shares........-- £600,000 
£5 per Share added out of 
Reserved profits........ 300,000 
£15 per Share paid upon 
20,000 Shares, 1864 .... 300,000 





1,200,000 0 0 
Due by the Bank on Current Ac- 
counts, Deposit Receipts (including 
Interest accrued), and other Obliga- 
tHODB ..cccceeeeee Co rccceecccoccs - 17,791,263 9 10 
Reserved Fund, invested in Console, 
as percontra ...... eeceerreece eee 310,000 0 0 
Buildings Investment Account. ..... 72,00 0 0 
Rebate on Bills not due .....++00..+6 31.632 4 7 
Balance at Credit of Profit and Loss 170,659 13 3 
£19,568,555 7 8 
Cr. Asserts. 
£ s. d. 


£ s 4d. 
Cash in the Bank.. 864,643 13 3 
— in Bank of Eng- 
706,349 18 10 


1,246,000 0 


land oc ..c0.seece 
Cash. lent at Call.... 
Investments in Government Stock, 
Exchequer Bills, Debentures, &c... 


2,816,993 12 1 








1,158,825 5 8 





£337,078 13s., Consols Reserved Fund 300,000 0 0 
Bank Premises—consisting of Free- 
hold Buildings in Princes street, 
Mansion House street, Argyll place, 
Fleet street, and Chancery laue ; 
and Lease and Fixtures of No.4 
Pall Mall East ..0...cccccceccees 206,900 4 7 
Loans, Bills Discounted, &c. seecooee 15,185,856 5 4 
£19,568,555 7 8 


PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT. 





Dividend at the rate of 15 per Cent. per £ s. d. 
ADNUM . cecccccccecccccecccccsseee 90,000 0 O 
Bonus, 24 per Cevt. seorcoccersverescssvereeree 30,000 0 0 
£120,000 0 0 

Balance, being Undivided Profit carried 
forward tonexthalf-year ....ce....+.  50,65913 3 


£170,659 13 3 

Profit.unappropriated on 30th June, 1865 21,235 8 0 
Amount of Net Profit of the Half-Year 
ending S3ist December, 1565, after de- 
ducting all Expenses, and Interest, 
paid and due (£120,740 6s 2d), allowed 
to Oustomers on their Curreut aud 

Deposit Accounts ..ceserceessccceee L404 5 8 


£170,659 13 3 


OMMERCIAL BANK 
CORPORATION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Head Office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko - 

hama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its branches and agencies asabove. It nets as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sule thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereun, 
and receives pay, peusion, and other moneys fur remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money ou deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the leagth of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
. ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELaBra, Moperaror Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass’ Dinner Services for 12 persons, fro:n £7 15s. 
Giass Dessert Services fur 12 persons, fe om £2. 
All articles marked in plain tizu res . 
Ornamental Giass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 











cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory ani show-rooms, 
Broad street, Established 157, 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT 


CORN 


FLOU R. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 
Recommended for Children’s Diet. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 


Mustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 








EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Burn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Z 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Turee, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent. 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, .C. 

By order, 
Rk. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


| Robert Smith, Esq. 


IN- 


EBENTURES BEARING 
TERESI at 6, 64,and 7 PER CENT., 
ARE ISSUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security possessed by the holders of these Deben- 
tures isthe uncalled Capital of the Company, amount- 
ing to £450,000, aud the freehold and other securities of 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capital and 
mouey received upon Debentures Lave been advanced 
in the coluny. 

London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1865. 





7 
£250,000 nave BEEN Paw 
AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Invested Capital aud Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £55,000. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 secures £1,000 in 
case Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Ageuts, at the 
Railway Stations, and Utices—t4 Corubill aud i0 Regent 


strect. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


eure AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, aud also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upou current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


So OTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1326, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in 
vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed tbat assurances 
can be etleeted more economically than in other oillices. 
Explanatory pampilets may be had on application. 

At 3ist December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to 44,660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 
£165,182. JOHN STOTT, Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadneedle street, E.C. 


HE ATLANTIC and GREAT WES- 
TERN RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK—PENNSYLVANIA—OIL10. 

Offices: 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, 
Westminster, 8.W.; 26 Throgmoiton street, City, E.C. 

CONSOLIDATED BONDS of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Ruilway.—Quarierly payment of — Interest— 
Coupon, No. 1. The Coupon, No. 1, due on 15 Javuary, 
1866, will be paid, tree of Income-tax, on and after that 
day at the Company's offices in Loudon, aud by the 
following nawed Bankers :— 

Liverpool—Barned's Bauking Company (Limited). 

Norwich—The Consolidated Bank ( Limited }. 

lreland—The National Bauk aud branches. 

ScoUland—The Bank of Scouand aud Urauches. 

Austerdam—Boissevain Broilers. 

‘The usual delay of two days for examination being 
waived, tae Coupons will be paid on presen! auon. 

TIIOMAS HOLLIs, Secretary. 
Londvn, January 5, 18.6, 














Nyansal PROVINCIAL BANK 
of ENGLAND. 


(Established in the year 1831.) 

OPENED for the tr tion of B Busi in 
Loudon on the 10th January, 1°66, at the Head Office, 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street ; and 
at the St. James's branch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall 

Digecrtors. 

The Lord Frnest Brudeueli be! a James Maxwell, 
M.P. sq. 

Hanbury Field, | Duwcan MacDonald, Esq. 
Sq. Henry Paull, hsq., M.P. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq.| Sir Sibbald David Scott, 
Jobnu Kingston, Esq. Bart. 

J. M. Laurie, Esq. Richard Blaney Wade, Esq. 
H. M'Chlery, Esq. Hou. Eliot Thomas Yorke. 


Subscribed Capital... «+» £2,100,000 0 0 
Paid-up Capital... «+ «+ —:1,980,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund ... ooo ove 225,452 62 

Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, havin b 1 in England and 
Wales, as well as ageuts and correspondents at homo 
and abroad, affords greut facilities (0 parties transacting 
banking business with it in London. Customers keeping 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moneys paid 
to their credit at its various Brauches, and remitted free 
of charge. 

CURKENT ACCOUNTS are conducted at the Head 
Office and St. James's Brauch on the usual terms of 
London Banks. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£10 and upwards, for whic receipts are granted called 
a receipts, and interest is ullowed according to the 
value of money from time to time, «8 advertised by the 
Bauk in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, is uudertaken. 

PURCHASES and SALES are etfecced in all British 
aud Foreigu Stocks, and Dividends, Anguuities, &., 











for 
CIRCULAR NOES. for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon as arrangements can 


e. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK @re bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactious of its cus:omers. 

COPIES of the $2ad ANNUAL REVORT of the Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Brauches, Agents, and Corres- 
pondents, may be had on applicauoa at the Head Office, 
aud at St. James's Brauch. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, | Joint General 


Lk. ATKINSON, Managers. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Established 1825. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
24 Suffolk street, Pall Mall Kast, Loudon. Exteasion to 
Kton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, St. Paul's, West- 
minster, and other Foundation Schools. 

President—His Grace Charl s Thomas, Lord Arch- 

bishop of Cauterbury. 
Dingcrors. 
James Alderson, Ks, George Pellew, D.D., 

M.D. Dean of Norwich. 

The Right Hon. the Lord 
Edward Buller, hs7.,M.P.] ChLief Baron of the Ex- 
Viscount Crauborne, M.P. chequer. 

Sir Robert Charies Dallas, | Kdward Romilly, Esq. 

Bart. ‘The Right Hon. Spencer 
Francis H. Dickinson, Esq. | H. Walpole, M.P. 

Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart.| Thomas Watson, Esq, 
Robert Hook, Esq. M.D 
Arthur Thouas 





Fra.cis Barlow, Esq. 


Malkin, |The Right Hon. James 
84. S.uart-Wortley. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord | Johu Wray, Esq. 

Bishop of Oxford. | Johu Copley Wray, Baq. 
The Hon. aud Very Rev. | 

At the Eighth Quinqueauial Division of Profits, in 
June, 1865, he additions to Policies were at the rate 
ot 1¥ per cent. per annum for the tive years. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


Amount eccumulatedfrom premiums.... £82),000 








Aunual inCome 2.6666 cececeeescereeetece 80,000 
Amount of policies: in existeuce --...... 1,500,000 
Additionsalready allotted ........ + 740,000 


YOUGHS, ASTUMA, and INCIPIENT 
Consumption are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, which are da ly recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonia.s from tLe most eminent of whom 
way be inspected—as the most ellectual, safe, speedy, 
aud convenient remedy for Cougu, aud all dissrders of 
the Lungs, Chest, aud Lhroat. 
Sold in boxes, ls, 14d.; and Tins, 2s, Od., 4s, 6d, and 
lls. each, by T. KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's 
Clurchyard, London, Sold rewil by all Druggists, &c. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_—- 0--— 

WORDS of COMFORT for the WAY- 
FARER, the Weary, the Sick, and the Aged, 
gathered from the Writings of the Wise and Good. 
With = Introduction. By Jonn Morris. 1 vol. 
8vo. 128, 


New and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo., price 6s. 


MEMOIR of the Late Bishop MAC- 
KENZIE. By the Dean of Exry. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and an Engraved Fortrait from a 
Painting by G. Richmond. 

“In every respect, and to every cass of readers, here 
is a memoir to be ded, and especially among 
biographies of its family, for its entire absence of that 
sectarian spirit which approaches so perilously near to 
what is called in the vulgar tongue ‘cant.'"—Athenzum, 

The Large-Paper Edition may still be hai, price 10s. 


Uniform with the above. 


MISSION-LIFE among the ZULU- 
KAFFIRS, being Memorials of Henrietta, wife of 
the Rev. R. Robertson. Compiled chiefly from 
Journals and Letters written to the Late Bishop 
Mackenzie and his Sisters. Edited by ANNE Mac- 
KENZIE. (Nearly ready. 





— 


The ARCHITECTURAL.HISTORY of 
GLASTONBURY ABBEY. By the Rev. R. WiLtIs, 
F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor. With Illustrations, 
8vo. [Now ready. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS by 
C,8.C. Third Edition, revised, feap, 8vo., price 5s. 
“They bear the impress of Cambridge on almost 
every page....+-Comic recollections of childhood, much 
in the vein of the older Hood, acrostics, parodies, 
charades, odes to tobacco, and imitations of M. Tupper, 
Latin verse of no common merit, and really skilful 
translations from the classics are found in this lively 
volume.”—Guardian. 


The MINISTRY of CHRIST in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge. 1. The Minister 
called.—2. The Minister as Prophet.—3. Tue 
Minister as Priest.—4. The Minister Tried and 
Comforted. By Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Dean of 
Ely, Feap. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

Cambridge: Derentox, Brew, and Co. 
London: Brit and Daupy. 


DEAN ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
In 4 vols, 8vo., price £5 2s. 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT, with a 
Critically revised Text ; a Digest of Various Read- 

ings: Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage : Prolegomena: and a copious Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary in English. For the Use of 
‘Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY ALrorp, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

The volumes are sold separately as follows :— 
Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. Fifth Edition. 28s. 
Vol. Il.—Acts to II. Corinthians. Fifth Edition. 24s, 
Vol. I1f.—Galatians to Philemon. Fourth Edition. 18s. 
Vol. [V., Part L—Hebrews to St, Peter. Third Edition. 


188. 
Vol. IV., Part IT.—St. John to Revelation. (A Third 
Edition is in the press.) 
Rivinotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
Deicuton, Bewt, and Co., Cambridge. 








Just published. Price 1s 6d. 


HE DIFFICULTIES and the 

ORGANIZATION of a POOR METROPOLITAN 
PARISH. Two Lectures delivered at the Theological 
College, Cuddesdon, on the 16th aud 17th November, by 
the Rev. Ropert Grecory, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
St. Mary-the-Less, Lambeth. Published by request. 

Rivixotows, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Professor 
L. ConTANSEAU, French Examiner for Military and 
Civil Appointments; adopted in the Government Col- 
leges, and very generally in Schools and Colleges 
throughout the United Kingdom, 

By ge NEW FRENCH 

COURSE. First Stepin French. Fifth Edition, 

2s 64. 


PREMIERES LECTURES; or, French Stories. Second 
Edition, 2s 6d. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP. 3s. 

a ty + 9 to FRENCH TRANSLATION. New Edition, 
3s 6d. 

KEY to GUIDE. Second Edition, 3s 6d. 

PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS. 
Edition, 68 6d. 

PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. New 
Edition, 5s. 

ABREGE de I'HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 

PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
tion, 108 6d, 

POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. Third Edition, 5s. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. of 1,100 pages. Price 52s 6d. 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY, with References to the Best Editions of 

Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies and Compa- 
risons of Cognate Words, chiefly in Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. Compiled by THEODORE 
Benrey, Professor in the University of Gottingen. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster 
row. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
s¢-€. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


Seventh Edition, 5s. 


Ninth 


53 6d, 
Teuth Edi- 








70 BIBLICAL STUDENTS. 
‘This day is published. 
SECOND EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 
4to. cloth, price 25s. 


AN ENGLISH, HEBREW, AND CHALDEE 


LEXICON 


AND 


CONCORDANCE 


Yo the more correct understanding of the 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, 

BY REFERENCE TO THE ORIGINAL HEBREW. 
By Wittram Witsox, D.D., 

Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

The aim of this work is, that it should be useful to 
Clergymen and all persons engaged in the study of the 
Bible, even when they do not possess a knowledge of 
Hebrew; while able Hebrew scholars have born testi- 
mony to the help they themselves have found ia it. 


MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 





CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 

—. 

On January 6 was commenced a New Tale, 
entitled 


MIRK ABBEY, 


The First Eight Chapters of which will appear 
in the Monthly Part, issued on the 27th of 
January. 


*.* CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL may be Ordered 
Weekly at 14d, or Monthly at 7d, from any 
Bookseller. 


TMHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXVIL, will be published next Wednes- 











day. 
ConTENTs. 
1—The Zambesi. 
2—Simon de Montfort. 
8—Tennyson's Enoch Arden. 
4—M. Sainte-Beuve. 
5—Grote’s Plato. 
6—Arabia. 
7—Caricature and the Grotesque. 
8—Miss Berry's Journals. 
9—The New Purliament. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Oo O D wo rR 


Edited by Norman Macteop, D.D. 





D 5S. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68 Harley street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for Grauting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 

PATRONS. 

Her Masesty the QUEEN. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WaLEs. 

Visitor—The Lord Bishop of Lonpon. 

Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of WESTMINSTER. 

Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 

The College will RE-OPEN for the LENT TERM on 
MONDAY, January 22nd. Individual Instruction is 
given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to pupils attend- 
ing at least one class. 

Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages 
will be formed on the entry of six names. Arrange- 
ments are made for receiving Buarders. 

Prospectuses, with full purticularsa as to fees, scholar- 
ships, classes, &c., may be had on application to Mrs, 
Williams, at the College Ojtice. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. Dean. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
67 and 68 Harley street, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 

The Classes of the School will RE-OPEN on MON- 
DAY, January 22. Pupils are reczived from the age of 
tive upwards. 

Prospectuses, with fu'l particulars, may be had on 
application to Mrs. Williams, at the Co'lege office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
67 and 68 Harley street, W. 

A SPECIAL COURSE of FOUR LECTURES on 
the “ History of Westminster Abbey '’ will be given by 
the Dean of WesrMINSTER, on January 23rd, 24th, 26th, 
and 27th, at 3 p.m, Admission to the Course, 10s.; to 
Single Lectures, 38. 6d. Gentlemen must be intr duced 
by some one known to a member of the Council or 
Committee. 








E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





Gp BOLO GY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a 


COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY, from 8 to 9. First Lecture, January 24. 
Fee, £1 1s. And amore Extendei Course on Wednesday 
and Friday mornings fiom 9 to 10. First Lecture, 
Friday, January 2. This course will be continued till 
May. ‘Text-book, ‘*Lyell's Elements of Geology.” 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


THE REV. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY’S 
LECTURES and PRIVATE LESSONS begin on 
1th. Ladies, on Mondays ; Gentlemen,on Wednesdays, 
Apply at 11 a.m., on 13th, at 9 Upper Seymour street 
West, W. 








Goo WORDS. 6d. Monthly. TIllus- 


trated. 
OOD WORDS. A Second Edition is 
now ready of the JANUARY PART, which 


contains the opening chapters of ‘“‘Madonna Mary, a 
Story of Modern English Life,” by Mis. Oliphant. 


OOD WORDS. Mrs. Oliphant’s New 
Story, “Madonna Mary,” will be continued 
throughout the year. 


( 1OOD WORDS. Dr. Norman 
Macleoi’s New Series of Travel Papers will be 
begun in the FEBRUARY PART. 











\ ORNING CLASSES for the 
1 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 17 Elgin 
crescent, Notting hil!. A limited number of resident 
pupils taken. First-rate masters will attend.—Re- 
ferences given and required. 


[STERN ATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY (Limited).—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., 
late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, having 
been appointed Principal of the College, about to be 
estublished near London, for Boarders and Day Pupils, 
the Directors trust to be able to begin operations after 
next Easter Holidays. 

Communications to be addvessed to Mr. Barster, 
Secretary, at the Offices of the Society, 24 Old Bond 
street, W. 











OOD WORDs. A Series of Papers on 
“Our Common Faith,” by Dean Aliord, Dr. 
Guthrie, Dr. James Hamilton, Professor Plumptre, Dr. 
Raleigh, Principal Tulloch, Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Dr. 
Norman Macleod, and others, will appear from month to 
mouth in 1866. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, S.W.—A NEW EDITION of the CATA- 
LOGUE is JUST PUBLISHED, comprising the Old 
Catulogue and Supplements incorporated into one 
Alphabetical List, with many Additional Cross Refer- 
ences, an Iudex to the collection of Tracts, and a classi- 
fied Index of subjects. In one volume of 1,000 pages, 
royal 8¢0., price 10s 6d, to Members of the Library ; 15s 
to non-members. Terms of admission to the library, £3 
a year; £2 a year, with entrance fee of £6; or life sub- 
scription, £26. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. — THE 

BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d., 
contains:—Fine View of Kinnettles House, near Forfar— 
The Public Health a Public Question—The Chureh of 
St. Jacques at Reims: a Study~ Rambling in Dublin— 
Close of a Yearin Florence—*‘* The Story of the Norman 
Conquest "—Architecture in Liverpool—The President- 
ship of the Royal Academy of Arts of London—Cave 
and Rock Symbols in Scotland—Indian Railways in 1365 
—The Architectural Museum Prizes—Art-Workmen's 
Exhibitions, Society of Arts—Proposed New University 
Buildings, Glasgow—Continental, &c.—Office, 1 York 
street, Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 











Giger erp Majesty’s Government 

have adopted for the Military Stations FLELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAF’®' INE CANDLES, with Hexagon- 
shaped Tops, made by J. C. and J. FIELD, who beg to 
caution the public against spurious imitations. Their 
Label is on the packets and boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their 
Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS and 

the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, requiring neither paper nor scraping. 





pants EXHIBITION of 1867.,—Forms 

of Application for Space will be supplied up to the 
Ist of February, at the Paris Offices, South Kensington 
Museum; or at the Society of Arts Rooms, John s:reet, 
Adelphi; or by letter, addressed “ Paris Exhibition,” 
Secretary of Scieuce aud Art Department, South Ken - 
sington, London, W. 

By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


(PHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers, Messrs. E. Fauconer and F. B. Cut- 
TERTON. 

NOTICE,—Morning Performances of the Pantomime 
on Monday, Jan. 15, and every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday during the month of January. Monday, Jan. 
15, and during the Week,the Performances will com- 
mence with the uew farce HUSBANDS BEWARE. 
Concluding with the Grand Christmas Pantomime, 
written by kK. L. Blanchard, Esq, entitled LITTLE 
KING PIPPIN; or, Harlequin Fortunatus and the 
Magic Purse anid Wishing-Cap! The scenery by Mr. W. 
Beverley, arranged by Mr. Robert Roxby. Characters by 
Misses Hazlewood, A. Tuomson, R. Leclercy, E. Fal- 
couer, C. Morgan; Messrs. G. Belmore, Barsoy, Fitz- 
james, G. Weston, H. Drayton, and Master P. Roselle, 
H. Boleno and Mr. C. Laurie, Clowns; Mr. W. A. 
Barnes and Mr. J. Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack 
and Mr. S. Saville, Harlequins; Mdme. Bolenoand Miss 
Laura Morgan, Cvlumbines. The musks, &, by 
Dykwynkyn.— Prices: Private Boxes, 2, 3, 4, ands 
Guineas; Stalls, 7s; Dress Circle, 58; First Circle, 43 ; 
Upper Boxes, 23 6d; Pit, 2s; Lower Gallery,13; Uppe r 
Gallery, 6d. No half-price. Performauces commenc ¢ 
at 7 aud terminate by 11. Oa Monday, Jan. 22, Mr 
Phelps will reappear in the Character of Mr. Oakley in 
Colman’s Comedy of the JEALOUS WIFE. Box office 
open from 10 wil 5 daily. Dvors open at half-past 6. 


T= CHERUBS FLOATING in the 

AIR, after Sir Josiua Reynolds.—This New 
Optical Llusion (J. H. Pepper and T. Tobin, join: ins 
ventors), this day at one o'clock, quarter to three o'clock, 
and quarter past seven o'clock, at the Royal Polytechnic. 
—Admission to tue whole of the Enteriainments ,ls. 
Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10 
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NEW BOOKS. 


———— )-— 


1 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
No. I. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Ritualism and the Ecclesiasiucal Law. 
Shaw, M.A ; Se 
9—The Philosophy of the Conditione1—Sir William 
. Hamilton and John Stuart Mil 
3—Modern Greece. By E. H. Bunbury, M A. 
4—Ancilla Domini: Thoughts on Christian Art. By 
the Rev. Rd. St. Johu Tyrwhitt, M.A, 
5 ucation aud School, 
or Pusey on the Prophet Daniel. By the Rev. J. 
J. Stewart Perowne, B.D. 
7—Indian Questions. 
8—Sunday. By the Rev. E. 11. Plumptre, M.A. 
9—Notices of Books. 


By Benjamin 


2. 
The WORKMAN and the FRANCHISE, 
CHAPTERS from ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY on the REPRESENTATION and EDUCA- 
TION of the PEOPLE. By FRrepverick DENISUN 
Maurice, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth. 7s 6d, 
[On 20th January. 


*,* A People's Edition will be issued simultancously, 
price 1s ¢u. 


3. 
ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 


By ALEXANDER Surrn, 2 vols. 123. 


4. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 


Saran Tyrer. 3 vols. L-s. 


By 


5 


The VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, as 


grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. 
By Horace Busuneit, D.D. Crown 8yo. 7s Gd. 
6. 
THEOLOGY and LIFE. Sermons, 


chiefly on Specinl Occasions, by E. H. PLumprre, 
M.A., King’s College, London. Small 8vyo. 6s. 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, 
D.D., One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. With Illus- 
trations. Small dto. cles. Ids. [Jmmediately. 

8. 
SIX MONTHS among the CHARI- 


TIES of EUROPE. By Jons ve Liervs‘. 2 vols, 
With Illustrations, 22s. 


9. 
MILLAIS’S COLLECTED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 4to., cloth gilt. Is. 
10. 


Prof. PLUMPTRE'S TRANSLATIONS 
of the TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. With a 
Biographical Essay. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 23. 


ALEXANDER SrTrRanan, 148 Strand. 









New and Cheaper Edition, price 33 boards, 43 cloth. 


TWICE LOST, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By M. B. SMEDLEY, <Avtnor or 


“A MERE STORY.” 
&e 


Virtve Brotuers and Co., 1 Amen corner, London 


TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 
ELECTROTYPES of SUPERIOR 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


The Publishers of the Art Journal respectfully 
announce that they have in handa large and varied 
Suck of Wood Engravings, which have appeared in that 
Journal and in other illustrated works issued by them ; 
and that they are now prepared to supply Klectro'ypes, 
of the best quulity, from any of these Blocks, at the 
rate of Ninepence per square inch (with a few excep- 
tions), The Electrotypes will be delivered ready for 
printing, and guaranteed to work equally as wel as the 
original Wood Engravings. They comprise severai 
complete Series, in addition to a large miscellaneous 
cvilection, amounting in all to 

ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND. 

Copies of the whole may be seen at any time, at 
Virive and Co.'s, 294 City road, London; or further 
information will be furnished by post to inquirers. 





*,* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL 
PLATES in good condition, are also available for 
printing from, on very moderate terms. 





Framing size, 14 by 10, 3s. 
ONGFELLOW (HENRY W.), Ame- 


rican Poet. A tine portrait, Engraved on Steel 
by, W. H. Mote. 


London: WintiaM Teco, Pancras lane, Chi apside. 





Just published, demy 8vo., pp. 350. Price 10s cd. 
h ORE SHELLS for the OCEAN. By 


VaLenTINe Dorant. 
Also, iu February, by the same Author, 


A BOUQUET of FACT and FANCY. 


Mogaay and Co.,13 Paternoster row. 





13 GReaT MaRLvonovGn Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


a) 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
and Captivity. By W. J. UC. Mogens. 2 vols., with 
Portraits and other Llustiations, 21s, 

“Mr. Moens’ book ought to be widely read. It is we!l 
and vividly written, and is intensely interesting.”"—Star. 


FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 


Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major- 
General Sir (uomas Searon, K.C.B. 2 vols., with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

“A delightful book."—United Service Gaxette. 

LODGE'’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for 18066. Under the especial patronage of 
Her Majesty, and corrected bythe Nobiliiy. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s éd., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

“ The best existing peerage."—Z/erald. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 vols. 
MILLY'’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 
“A most interesting story.”—Star. 
The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By 
the Author of “ Lost Sir MassingberJ.” 3 vols. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 


“Superior to any of Mrs, Oliphant’s former works."— 
Atheneum. 


CHRONICLES of DARTMOOR. By 


Mrs. Mansa. 3 vols. 


GREATHEART. By Walter Thorn- 


pury. 3 vols. (Just ready. 





Imperial Lémo., 826 pages, cloth, 10s 6d, half morocco. M«. 

VHE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 

and EXPLANATORY. Prepared specially for the Use of 

Colleges and Advanced Schools. By Joun OaiLyir, 
LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


Jah) 


January, 1866. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY 
of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. | 


handsome vol. crown 8vo., with a New Portrait and 
Engraving of Casa Guidi. 1s 64, 


The BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony 


TROLLorE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WALTER GORING, a New Novel, 


by Miss Annre Tomas, Author of “ Denis 
Donne,” “On Guard,” &c., 3 vols. post 8yo., will be 
ready in a few days, 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 
Dickens. 2 vols. demy8vo,, with 4) [lustrations by 
Marcus Stone. 222. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? vy 
oe Troivore. 2 vol-.demy Svo., with 40 Illus- 
trations. 22s. 


WON bya HEAD. A New Novel. 


By ALraep Austin. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH 

- of FLORENCE. From the Karliest Independence 

of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531, 

By Tuomas Avo_ruus Trotuorpr. 4 vols. demy 
8vo. £3. ( Nearly ready. 


‘*DRAFTS on MY MEMORY.” By 


Lord W. Lennox. 2 vo's. demy 8vo, 28s. 


ROBERT DALBY and HIS WORLD 
of TROUBLES. Being the Ea:ly Days of a 
Connoisseur. In Ll vol. 9s, 


The BROTHERS. By Miss Anna 
Davnry. Author of “ Misrepresentation,’ &c. Post 
8vo.,2\olr. 2is. 


The HOLY LAND. By W. Hepworth 
Dix x. With Ilustrations from Original Drawings 
and Photographs on Steel aud Wood. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. Second Edition. 24s, 


193 Piccadilly. 











“ Altogether this is, we think, a very ¢ 
work, He who relies on it will hardly ever tind himself 
mistaken."—Daily News. 

London: Bracke and Son, 44 Paternoster row, 





Beautifully illustrated, price 14, by post 1s Id. 
TROMLINSON’S HANDY GUIDE- 
BOOK to BEN RHYDDING. With a Chapter 
on Hydiotherapeutics. 

“Man mars nature's work by meddling with it. In 
medicine this truth has substituted fresh air, pure 
water, and exercise for bleeding and purging."—C. 
Buxton, M.P. = 

R. Harpwicke, Piccadilly, London. 





On Saturday, January 27th, will be published, price 6d, 


AND and WATER, a Journal of Field 
4 Sports—Sea and River lisheries—The Stable and 
Keunel—The Gun and the Rifle—The Farm-yard— 
Athletic Exercises—Tie Traveller and Explorer— 
Archwology—Practical Natural History, &c., &. 
The department of Fisheries, and Practical Natural 
History will be conduc'et by 
FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. 
Published every Saturday, by Tuomas Baker, for 
Messrs. Cuapman and Hat., and Proprietors, at the 
Offices, 80 Fleet street, London, E.C. 


T HE 


BULLIONIST. 


On 15th January, price 2s, 

THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
No. XVII. 

Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


CONTENTS. 
The Fourth Commandment. By potions See 
Vittoria, Chaps. L., 11., I[f. By George Meredith, 
The Keystone of Parliamentary Keform. By Thomas 
Hare. 
History of Hebrew Philology. By Francis Barha'n. 
The Feelings and the Will physiologically cousidered . 
By Professor Bain. 
Leslie. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Sanitary Reform—Water Supply. By R. Arthur Arnold. 
Underground Perils. By Phillips Bevan. 
The Advisablene.s of improving Natural Kuowledge. 
By Professor Huxley. 
Public Affairs. 
Causeries, By the Kditor. 
Critical Notices. By Authony Trollope, John Mac- 
Lennan, A. R. Vardy, and the Editor, 
Caran and Haus, 193 Piccadilly. 





AUGUSTE COMTE. By Georce Henry 
Lewes. See PORLNIGHILY REVIEW, No. 16. 
Price 28. 


Cuarman ani Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





§ ieee BULLIONIST, a New Financial 


Newspaper, every Saturday, price 64. 


pue BULLIONIST; a Record of 
Finauce, Commerce, aud Political Economy, 
price 6d. 





‘T= BULLIONIST contains Original 
Ariicles on Finance, Commerce, and Political 
Economy, by eminent Writers. 


rTP HE BULLIONIST, price 6d., is to be 

obtained of all Newsagents, and at the 

+ eceaaaaael Office, 7 Finch lane, Cornhill, London, 
WC. 








3ith E  :on, price Cd, and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narigr, M.D. 


Through any Booksellers; or fiee for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 








LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 





parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
iu India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from (ndia. 


Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; , 


Specimen copy, Gd. 


j London: Wai. If, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. WW. 





AMERICA, FRANCE, and ENGLAND. By 
Moncurs D. Conway. See FORTNIGHTLY RE- 
VIEW. No. 1s. Price 2s. 

Crarman and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 


ROBERTSON of BRIGHTON. By Jony 
Dennis. See FURTNIGHUTLY REVIEW. No, 16. 
Price 2s. 

Cuarman and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. By Frep- 
genic Harnisox. See FORTNIGULLY REVIEW, 
No. 16. Price 28. 

CuapMan and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





The FOURTH COMMANDMENT. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. See FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW. No. 17. Price 2s. 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





The KEYSTONE of PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. By Tomas Hare. See FORT- 
NIGHTLY REVIEW. No. 17. Price 2s. 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


The FEELINGS and the WILL PHYSIOLO- 
| GICALLY CONSIDERED. By Professor Barn. 
See FORCE NIGHTLY REVIEW. No. 17. Price 3s, 
| Cuapuan and Hatt, 15 Piceadilly. 











| - ‘ appa 

The ADVISABLENESS of IMPROVING 
NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. By Professor Huxteyr. 
j See FORTNIGHTLY KEVIEW,. No li. Price 2s, 
i Crapman and Iacr, 193 Pccadilly. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELLA DONNA” AND “NEVER 
FORGOTTEN.” 


On Tuesday, Dec. 16, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
JENNY BELL. A Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., Author 
of “ Bella Donna” and “ Never Forgotten.” 


_—— 
ALSO, AT ALL LIBRARIES, THE FOLLOWING :— 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. MAJOR PETER. By the Author of 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 3 “Lord Lynn’s Wife” aud “ Lady Flavia.” In 3 
vols. post 8vo. vols. post 8vo. 
AGNES STRICKLAND'S HOW WILL | The CYPRESSES. A Novel By the 


Second Edition. 3 vols. Author of “Caste” and“ Mr. Arle.” 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 


itEND? A Novel, 








Next week, imperial 8vo., 


The HEAVENS 


By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 


a 

NOW. READY, THE FOLLOWING :— 

EMMELINE LOTT’S HAREM LIFE 
im EGYPL and CONSTANTINOPLE, Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 21s. 

Miss EYRE'S OVER the PYRENEES 
into SPAIN. Post 8vo,, 12s. 

Admiral COLLIER’S FRANCE on the 
EVE of the GREAT REVOLUTION. 8vo., Portrait, 


magnificently bound, with 225 Illustrations (coloured Lithographs 
and Woodcuts), 31s 6d. 


An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. 


ALSO, 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSI- 
TIES of NATURAL HISTORY, A New Series. | 


ILustrations. 2 vo!ls. post 8vo., 21s, 


TIMBS'’S CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 
2 vols., price 213. | 


10. 6d. 
PERCY FITZGERALD'S CHARLES * Pleasant realing from beginning to end; we lay it 
LAMB. His Friends, H s Haunts, and His Books, | do own with a feeling that we have travelled with the 
With Portrait, Imperial Limo., 7s 6d.  author."—TZimes. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Now ready, postage ie on application. 
A LIST OF THE 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
Added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
From January to December, 1865. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 




















NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


HIDDEN DEPT H S. 


“This book is not a werk of fiction, in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; if it were, it would be worse than 
useless, for tlie hidden depths, of which it reveals a glimpse, »re uo fit subjects fur a romauce."—P, resace. 


Edinburgh; EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 








PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Now ready, cloth, red edges, price 12s. 
pa ; or, Divine Poesy: Ilustra- 
tions in Tuevlogy aud Morals, By the Rey. R. A. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
N ANGLER’S RAMBLES AMONG 
the RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. by 
Tuomas Top Sropparr, Author of “The Angler’s Com- 





panion.’ Bexrrram. 
Edinburgh : Epmosxstown and Dovatas. Can also be bad in 12 One-Shilliug Parts. 
don: F. Pir 20 P, 2 
Next week will be published, in 2 vols, demy 8vo., pro- Sandon? §. Prruan, 50 Potsnester sow, 5-0. 





fusely Illustrated, 
HE EARLY RACES of SCOTLAND 
and THEIR MONUMENTS. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Forses Lesitig. 
Edinburgh: Ersonsron and Dovanas. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 

Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
[psuon DDUST. Collected by Ex1za 
Coox. 

“A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 

“Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiant freshness."— 
Sun. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. ex. fenp. 8vo., uni- 
form with “The Circle of Christian Doctrine.” 
Qe for SUNDAY EVENING. 
By the Hon. Lord Krxtoca. 

Edinburgh: 
London: 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Feap. Svo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 

L° VE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Taomas Snortur, Editur of “A Book of 
inuglish Poetry,” 

“We have lent the volume to a laly, and she declares 
she never fouud 8» many nice things in one buok befure.” 
—IJllustrated Times. 

“ It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
sous, be welcome,..,....These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum total of all thatis pure, beautiful, 
and ennobling.""—British Standard. 

London: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


WEALE'S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application .o 
Virtue Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London, 
Te LIFE and WRITINGS of THEO- 
DORK PARKER. By Dr. Revitze, translated 
into English. Wita a Portrait. 
London: Simpxin, MARS:IALL, and Co. 
Mauchester: Joon PHILLIPS, 87 Market strect. 


E.pMONSTON aud DouGLas. 
HAMILTON, Apams, and Co. 





This day is published, 8vo. 6s. 
fTPYHE IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY. 
By Cuar.es Buxroy, M.A., M.P. 
From “Tue Spectator.” 

“Mr. Buxton has worked out a striking idea in rather 
too few words. Many chapters are perfectly wonderful 
in their concise lucid:ty.’—Spectator, Dee., 18.5, 

Jonun Muraay, Albemarle street. 





EARL GREY on REFORM. 
Now ready, 8vo., 9s, 

ARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 

CONSIDERED with REF! RENCE to REFORM. 

By Eart Grey. A New E n, Containing sugges- 

tions for the Lmprovement of oir Representative System, 

and an Examination of the Keform Bills of 1809 and 
1361. 








Joun Murnay, Albomarle street. 


rPHE ENGLISH LEADER: a Journal 
for the Discussion of Stationary Questiots. 
Weekly, Price Twoypence, Office, 282 Surand, London, 


CU. 














SCHOOL ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e., 
Author of the Royal und the Paysical Atlases, £c. 
—— 
FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP. 


TIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the actus] anil com- 
parative exteut of all the Coun'ries in the World; with 
their present Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged 
E lition, corree'ed to the Present Time. 26 Maps, with 
acomlete Index. 12s 6d. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Illustrating, in a Series of Original Des'gna, the Ele- 
mentary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorol gy, 
and Natural History. 2) Maps, including coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe andof the British Isles. 
Half-bound. 12s 61. 


ATLAS of CLASSICALGEOGRAPHY, 
comprising, in 20 Plates, Maps ani Plaxs of all the 
important Countries aud Localities referred to by 
Classical Authors, accompanied by a complete Index 
of Places. Half bound. 12s 6d. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited by 
J.R. Hinp, Esy., F.RLAS., &c. With Notes and De- 
scriptive Letterpress, embodying all recent Discoveries 
in Astronomy. 18 Maps, printed iu colours by a new 
process. Haifbound. 12s. 61. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENE- 
RAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPAY, for the 
use of Junior Classes; including a,Map of Canaan and 
Palestine, and a General Index. Price 53 half- 
bound. 

Wiu.cram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEO- 





GRAPHY. A Book for Beginners. By the Rev. 
Avex. Macxay, LL.D, F.R.G.S, I3me0., pp. 112 
Price 1s. 


SECOND EDITION. 
ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, for the use of Junior Classes. By the 
Same. Crown $4o., cloth, p». 304 Price 3a. 


A MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By 
the Same. With a Copious Iudex. Crown 8vo., pp 
76U. Price 73 6d neatly bound. 

Fifteenth Edition. 

EPITOME of ALISON'S HISTORY 
of KUROPE, for the nse of Schools and Young Per- 
sons. Post 8vo., pp. 604. Price 73 61 bound in leather. 

Second Ejition, post 8vo, with Index. Price 9a. 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 
Earliest Times to 1843. By the Rev. James WHITE, 
Author of “ Tue Eighteen Christian Centuries.” 

Fifth Edition, with Index. 

The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURIES By the Rav. James Wuite, Autior of 
“The History of France.” In post 8vo. Price 78 6d. 


A GLOSSARY of NAVIGATION, 
ce»ntaining the Definitions and Propositions of the 
Science, ixplanation of Terms, aud Description of 
Instruments. By the Rev. J. B. Harporp, M.A., St. 
Johns College, Cambridge; Chaplain and Navi al 
Instructor, R.N. Iu crown 8v»., Llustrated with 
Diagrams. Price 6s. 


DEFINITIONS in ASTRONOMY and 
NAVIGALION. By the Same. 1s. 
Seco id Edition. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEUGRAPIIY. By Davip Paar, 
F.RS.E., F.G.S. With Illustrative Sketch-Maps 
and Glossarial Inlex. Price 23. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davin Paes, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S. Crown 8vo., with a*Glossary of Terms aud 
numerous Illustrations. Price 5s. 

Sixth Edition. Price 1s 94. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. by Davin Paer, F.RS.K., F.G.S. 
With Engraviugs on Wood and Glossarial Index. 
Third Edition, Revised and Ealargel. Price 64 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. By 
Daviv Pace, F.R.8S.E., F.G.3. With Mngravings and 
Glossary of Scientitic Terms. 

A CATECHISM of PRACTICAL 
AGRICULIURE. By H&Nay STEPHENS, F.RS.K. 
Author of the * Book ef the Farm,” &c. With Illustra- 
tious, Price ls. 

Fifty-Seventh Edition, Price ls. 

CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. by Professor Joun- 
ston. Edited by Dr. Voelcker. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By 
Epwarp Sano, I’.R.S.E. Price os. 

The HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By the 
same Author. Being a Sequel to * ilemeutary Arithe 
metic.” Price 5s. 

CHOIX des MEILLEURES SCENES 
de MOLIERE, avee des Notes de Divers Commeuta- 
teurs, et autres Notes Explicatives. Par Dr. E. 
Duscuc. Fcap. 8vo. Price 4s Gd. 


WILLA Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW WORKS. 


ed 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 251, 
JANUARY, 1856, price 63. [On Tuursday next. 
1—Modern Fresco-painting. 
2—The Youth of Mazarin 
$—Public Galleries end Irresponsible Boards. 
4—An Economist of the Fourteenth Century. 
5—Recent Changes in the Art of War. 
¢—Boner's Transylvan‘a. 
7—Was Shakespeare a Roman Catholic ? 
8—Corn and Cattle. 
9—The Erckmann Chatrian Novels. 
10—Mary Tudor and Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
1]—Extension of the Franchise. 


2. 

Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS. Com- 
plete and Uniform Library Edition. Edited by his 
Sister, Lady TrevetyaN. 8 vol« 8vo., with Por- 
tait. (Zarly in February. 

3. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Joun Sruarr Mitt, M.P. Library 
Edition (the Sixth) 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. Pevple’s 
Edition, lvol. 5s. 

4. 

MISS BERRYS JOURNALS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Second Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with 3 Portraits. 3 vols. Svo, 42s. 


5 


On 
fir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. Printed from his Materials left in 
MS. Second Edition. Feap. 4s 6d. 


6. 
WIT and WISDOM of SYDNEY 
SMITH. Selections from his Writings and Con- 
vusation. Cheaper Edition. Price ds. 


4. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GRORGE IIf. [1745—1802]. By the 
Right Hon. Witiram N, Massey. Cabinet Euition. 
4 vols. post Svo. 2is. 
8. 
WHITE’S JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abr dyed, for 
the Use of Schools, from the larger works of 


Waite aud Rivoie. Square l2mo. 73 6d. 
(on Monlay nezt. 


9. 

SANSKRIT - ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. (With Etymologies) compiled by Pro‘essor 
Besrey, of the University of Gdéttingen. 8vo. 
£2 12s 6d, 

10. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY. Edited 
by J. Linney, F.R.S., and 1. Moore, F.L.S. 1,274 
pages, with 20 Plates and 274 Woodeus. 2 Parts. 
Feap. 20s. 

ll. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
By Ricnann Owey. F.RS. Vol L Fishes and 
Reptiles, with 452 Wovdcu:s. 21s. 

12. 

HEAT Considered as a MODE of MO- 
TION. By Profe-s rJoun Tyxpaun, Li.W., FLRS. 
Revised Edition, with 101 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
12s 6d. 

13. 

MESSIAH the PRINCE; or, the Inspir- 
xtion of the Prophecies of Daniel; with Remarks on 
the Views of Mr. Desprez, By James W. Bosan- 
QUET. { Nea ly ready. 

14. 
The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 


HOLY GHOST; cr, Reason and Revelation. By 
the Most Rey. H. E. Mannine, D.D. Second Edi- 
tion. Price 83 td. (On Tuesdry next. 


15. 
MANUAL for the CLASSIFICATION, 
TRAINING, and EDUCATION of the FEEBLE- 


MINDED, IMBECLILE. and IpIOTIC. By P.M. 
Duncan aud W. Mitianp. [On Tuesday next. 


13. 

NOTES on CHOLERA. By George 
Jounsoyx, M.D. Lond., &e., Physician to King’s 
College Hospital. Tcap., with Plate. 33 6d. 

(Ou Mon Jay next. 
17. 

The GRAMMAR of HERALDRY; 
containing a Description of all the Principal 
Charges, &c. With 196 Woodcuts. By Joun F. 
Cussans. Feap., 4s Gd. [On Monday next. 

13. 
YOUATT'S Work on the HORSE, re- 


vised and enlarged by WaLKER Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 
With about 6) Woodcut Illustrations. gvo. 12s 6d. 


—o 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 














NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


St. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. In 3 vols. [Oa Wednesday next. 


HALF a MILLION of MONEY. A Novel. By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


From THe “ Westminster Review,” January, 1366. 


“In spite of some extravagaices, one of the pleasantest novels of the seasoa is ‘ Halfa Millio. of Money.’ It 
is fall of crisp writing and easy dialogue, The writer, as Wordsworth would say, has lived in a world of books, and 
bas slso made the world her book, The title alore ou sht to reader the work pop ilar, but the book gives far more 
than the title promises...... The work is full cf clever, incisive sayings, and is marked by an absence of all vul- 
gerity which is quite refreshing in these days of seusationalism.” 


From tne “ Sarurpay Review.” 
“ The style in which this novel is written is uniformly clear and forcible. The scenes in the Italian Revolution 
and the description of the battle of Melazzo are really spirited, and the story of the nove! and the fortunes of its 
characters are made to blend with an exciting passage in history with no small skill.” 


TEN YEARS in SARAWAK. By Charles Brooke, 


Tuan-Muda of Sarawak. With Numerous Illustrations, and an Introduction by H.H. the 
Rajah, Sir James Brooke. In 2 vols. [On Wednesday next. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER the 


BOURBONS. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Author of “The History of the Royal 
Navy.” In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. A Novel. By the 


Author of “Too Much Alone,” ‘George Geith,” &. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The OLD LEDGER. A Novel. By G. L. M. 


STRAUSS. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. By Edmund Yates, 


Author of “ Broken to Harness.” In 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


A TRIP to BARBARY by a ROUNDABOUT 


ROUTE. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. In 1 vol. [ Ready. 


MODERN CHARACTERISTICS. A Series of 
Essays from the Saturday Review. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. [ This day. 
Qe 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. 6s. 
[Ready this day. 
Also just published, uniform with the above in size and price. 

EVERYDAY PAPERS, reprinted from “ All the Year Round,” and adapted for Even- 
ing Reading at Mechanics’ Institutes, Penny Reading Clubs, &. By Andrew 
Halliday, 4s. 

GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of “* Maxwell Drewitt.” 6s. 

TOO MUCIL ALONE. By the Author of ‘‘ City and Suburb.” 6s. 

The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of ‘* George Geith.” 6s. 

TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. 6s. 

DENIS DONNE. By the Author of “ Theo Leigh.” 6s. 

MAURICE DERING. Author.of “‘ Guy Livingstone.” 6s. 

BORDER and BASTILE. Author of ‘‘ Maurice Dering.” 6s. 

SWORD and GOWN. Author of ‘* Guy Livingstone.” 6s. 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By George Augustus Sala. 6s. 

ARNOLD'S LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 7s 6d. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 











“As indispensable as ‘ Bradshaw.’ "—Trmes. 


THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


This day is published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR- BOOK. 


A STATISTICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT of the STATES and SOVEREIGNS of the C1VI- 
LIZED WORLD jor the YEAR 1866. 

By FREDERICK MARTIN. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1866, by Frederick Martin, contains a vast amount of 
new and original matter, in addition to the revised and corrected statistics of all nations, given 
in the last edition, and described by the Times as “a chart and calendar of the progress of the 
world.” Prefixed to the new cdition are a scries of tables of comparative statistics, showing, at 
a glance, the public revenue and expenditure of the leading States of the. world, the density of 
population, the cost of government, the burthen of the public debts, the maintenance of the 
reigning families, the strength and cost of the standing Armies, and a variety of other interest- 
ing statistics. The chief markets of the United Kingdom are likewise illustrated in this series, 
showing the consumption of Britis produce per head of population among the chief nations 


on the globe. 


It may truly be a 
statistical, historical, and biographical inform 
quote a notice in the Spectator—* There is not anot 
of the collected blue-books of the world.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


sserted that there is not a work in existence containing the same amount of 
ation as the STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK ; or, to 
her publication containing such an analysis 








THE 


SPECTATOR. 





[January 13, 1866. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 





WHEELER'S ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, 53 6d. Abridged, 2s, 


WHEELER'S ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 5361. Abridged, 2s, 


PAYNE'S STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY. 5s. 
PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. 2s 6d. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. Two vols. 
PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK. 1s 6d. 
ACKWORTH’S VOCABULARY ; or, English Spelling-Book. 1s 6d. 
DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK. By J. Rowzornam. 1s 6d. 
GILES’S ENGLISH PARSING. 2s. 

WILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS. 2s. 6d. 
Mrs. BARBAULD’S LECONS pour des ENFANTS. 2s. 


1s 6d each. 


TATE’S ELEMENTS of COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Fifth Edition 


l2mo., 25 Gd. KEY, 3a 6d. 

DICKSEE’S SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE. A Progressive Course of In- 
struction in Linear Pirspective, Svo, 5s. 

DRESSER’S RUDIMENTS of BOTANY, Structural and Physiological, 
Being an Introduction to the Study of the Vegetab'e Kingdom. 8vo., 15s. 

DRESSER’S UNITY in VARIETY, as Deduced from the Vegetable 
Kingdom. 8vo., lls 6d. 





LE PAGES FRENCH COURSE. 
LE PAGE'S l'ECHO de PARIS. Selection of Familiar Phrases which 


a person would hear daily if living in France, 33 6d. 
LE PAGE'S PETIT CAUSEUR;; or, First Chatterings in French. 1s 6a 
LE PAGE'S GIFT of FLUENCY in FRENCH CONVERSATION. 286d. 





MHENRYS SPANISH COURSE. 
M‘HENRY’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised by A. Etwes. 


12mo., bound, 6s. 


M‘HENRY’S SPANISH EXERCISES. New Edition, revised by A. 





Ewes. 12mo., bound, 3s. KEY, 4s. 


WEALE'S SERIES.—DICTIONARIES. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype Cuarke. 3s 6d. 
GREEK DICTIONARY. By H. R. Hamitton. 4s. 
LATIN DICTIONARY. By T. Goopwin. 3s 6d. 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. By A. Etwes. 2s 6d. 





ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By A. Ewes. 
SPANISH DICTIONARY. By A. Exwes. 4s. 
GERMAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By N. E. Hamitron. 8s. 
HEBREW DICTIONARY. 2 vols. 12s, 


7s 6d. 


By Dr. Brestav. 


ey 


WEALE’S SERIES.—GRAMMARS. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype Ciarke. Is. 
GREEK GRAMMAR. By H.C. Hamirron. 1s. 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Goopwry. 1s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. L. Srrauss. 1s. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


By A. Etwes. 1s. 
By A. Etwes. Is. 
By G. L.Srrauss. 1s. 
By Dr. Brestav. 1s. 


—_—)—— 
WEALE’S SERIES.—-LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 


CZSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Notes by H. Youna. 2s. 
CICERO. De Amicitia, &e. Notes by W. B. Smiru. 2s. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Notes by H. Youna. 1s. 


HORACE. Odes, &c., Notes, Analysis, and Explanation of Metres, 1s. ; 
Satires, &c., Notes by W. B. Smirn. 1s €d. 


LIVY. Books I., II, Notes By H. Youna, 1s 6d. ; Books IIL, IV., V., 
Notes by H. Youna, ls éd.; Books XXL, XXIL, Notes By W. B. Saurrn, 1s 6d. 


SALLUST. Catiline, &e. Notes by W. M. Donne. Is 6d. 
TERENCE. Andria, &c., Notes by J. Davies, 1s 6d; Adelphi, &c., 
Notes by J. Davies, 2s, 


VIRGIL. The Georgics, &c., Notes by W. Rusuron and H.Youna, 1s 6d; 
The Acneid, Notes by H. Youna, 2s. 

CATULLOS, TIBULLUS, OVID, and PROPERTIUS, Selections from. 
By W. M. Donne. 23. 

SUETONIUS and the Later Latin Writers, Selections from. By W. M. 


DONNE. 28 


LATIN DELECTUS. By H. Youna. 1s. 





ZESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus, Notes by J. Davies, 1s; Septem 
coutra Thebas, Noves by J. Davigs, 18. 

ARISTOPHANES. Acharnians. Notes by C. S. D. Townsuenp. 1s 6d. 

EURIPIDES. Hecuba and Medea, Notes by W. B. Smith, 1s 6d; Al- 
cestis, Notes Ly J. MILNER, I8. 

HERODOTUS. Notes by T. H. L. Leary. Books L, II, 1s 6d; IIL, IV., 
ls Gd; V., VI, VIL, 1s 6d; VUIL, 1X., aud Iudex, Is Gd. 


HOMER. Iliad, Notes by T. H. L. Leary, Books I. to VL, 1s 6d; VII. 
to XII, 1s 6d; XILL. to XVILL., 1s 6d; XIX. to XXILV., 1s 6d. Odyssey, Notes 
by T. H. L. Leany, Books I. to VL, 1s 6d; VII. to XII., 1s 6d; XIIL, to XVIEL, 
Is 6d; XIX. to XXIV., and Hymus, 2s. 


LUCIAN. Select Dialogues. Notes by T. H. L. Leary. 1s. 

PLATO. Apology, &c. Notes by J. Davies. 2s. 

SOPHOCLES. (C£dipus Tyrannus, Notes by H. Youne, 1s; Antigone, 
Notes by J. MILNER, 2s. 

THUCYDIDES. Notes by H. Youne. BooklI. 1s. 

XENOPHON. Anabasis. Notes by H. Youne. Books L, IL, IL, 1s; 
IV., V., VI, VIL, 1s. 

GREEK DELECTUS. By H. Youne. 1s. 


——_$————— 
WEALE'S SERIES.—MATHEMATICS, &c. 


MECHANICS. By Cuartes Tomutsson. Is. 

GEOMETRY, DESCRIPTIVE. By J. F. Hearuer. 2s. 
BOOKKEEPING. By James Happon. 1s. 

ARITHMETIC. By J. R. Youna. 186d. KEY, 1s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. By J.Happon. 2s. KEY, 1s 6d. 

EUCLID’S GEOMETRY. By H. Law. 2s. 

GEOMETRY, ANALYTICAL and CONIC SECTIONS. By J. Hann. 1s. 


| MENSURATION. By T. Baker. 
! 





PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By J. Hann. 2s. 


1s 6d. 

LOGARITHMS, Tables of. By H. Law. 2s 6d. 

STATICS and DYNAMICS. By T. Baker. Is. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By W.S. B. Wootuovse. Is. 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By H. Cox. Is. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples of. By J. Hann. 1s. 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Examples of. By J. Happoy. 1s. 
RUDIMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By J. Havpon. 1s 6d. KEY, 1s 6d. 


—— 
WEALE'S SERIES. 


LOCKE on the HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. Selections by 8S. H. 
EMMENS. 2s. 

LOGIC. Pure and Applied. By S. H. Emmens, 1s 6d. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. By H. Law and G. R. Burnewyi. 48 6d. 

NAVIGATION. By J. Greenwoop. 2s. 

ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. Main. 1s. 

PERSPECTIVE. By Grorce Pyne. 2s. 





LAND and ENGINEERING SURVEYING. By T. Baker. 2s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By W. D. Hammon. 4s. 

HISTORY of GREECE. By W. D. Hamizron and E. Leviey. 2s 6d. 
HISTORY of ROME. By E. Levien. 2s 6d. 

CHRONOLOGY of CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2s 6d 
COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. By J. Brenan. 1s. 

MUSIC. A Treatise. By Dr. Spencer. 2s. 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTIONS. By Dr. Spencer. Is. 
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